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In Memoriam. 


J. M. L., DIED OCTOBER 11, 1888. 


lowered into the earth, covered with flowers from 
faithful and affectionate friends, the last of one 
who, in his lifetime, was the best friend that man 
ever had. No kindlier heart, no more sympathetic 
soul, no better guide, no truer counsellor, a man 
more just and honourable in all his dealings I have ever 
known than Mr. J. M. Levy, who honoured me for many a long 
year with his confidence and encouraged me with his counsel. 
When very young, quite unasked, he took me by the hand and 
promised me there and then his faithful support if I only proved 
to him that I was worthy of it. That promise he kept to the 
very letter, and from that instant never swerved in his deter- 
mination to shield me in the battle, that every journalist must 
fight, if he be earnest in his work, and independent in his course 
of action. No one knows better than I do how often I have 
tried that trust, and in the accidents of life have tested the truth 
of that sincere friendship. Never once, from that day to this, 
did he feel bound to resent the impetuosity of youth, or to 
check the judgment of maturer years; he passed over in silence 
the errors that he most deeply felt, but he was the first to 
encourage and applaud the successes that soften the bitterness 
of daily life. At the most anxious and trying moments of a 
long career, when others have withdrawn their confidence owing 
to their own conviction or the pressure put upon them, it was 
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Mr. Levy who stood out and offered his hand and help. To 
forget such kindnesses' and to ignore such invaluable support 
would be on my part an act of ingratitude and a proof that I 
had no appreciation of the finer qualities of human nature. 
Often and often during the conduct of this magazine, or whilst 
working my way in other departments of literature, I have been 
cordially thanked by this one or that for giving them a start, 
for recognising their ambition, for printing this story or that 
poem, for being the “literary godfather,” as they call it, to this 
man or that woman, who, in after years, have made a success, 
but never forgot the accident that helped them. These are 
among the pleasant moments of life. It is then that I have 
never failed to remember my best and truest friend; it is then 
that I recall what he did for me; it is then that I pass in review 
the years gone by, and have, I trust, tried more than once to do 
unto others as I have been done by. No father could have given 
me more affectionate counsel; no friend could have been truer to 
a bond of mutual sympathy. With a keen sense of right and 
wrong, with swift and unerring judgment, with kindly heart 
and affectionate nature, beloved at home, universally respected 
abroad, a man of iron will with the sweet disposition of a 
woman, I shall always consider my lost friend as one of the 
noblest specimens of manhood I have ever met. 

In the after years, when the history of the period of the drama 
of the nineteenth century is written, it cannot fail to be recorded 
what faithful encouragement and warm sympathy were bestowed 
on the sister arts of the drama and music by Mr. J. M. Levy. 
It was not only that he used his vast power and influence to do 
all that could be done to restore these arts—particularly that of 
the drama—to the niche from which they had fallen; it was not 
only that he determined that everything should be said that 
could be said of the play, and players of our day ; not only that 
his wish was to discover talent and foster it, to elevate the tone 
of the stage, to depose that which was vulgar and to advance 
that which was true; but when the truth comes to be told it 
will be found that in almost all the successful dramatic enter- 
prise of our day, be it opera or play, be it theatre or concert, 
there was in the background the diplomatic instinct and rare 
foresight of this very remarkable man. When in the long or 
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immediate future more biographies and reminiscences are written, 
it will be found that the most successful artists and actors of our 
day appealed to him in doubt, and never failed to receive the 
fruits of his unerring judgment and keen instinct. Many 
thousands have been saved, and many more have been won, 
when the individual who risked, and the man of ambition who- 
speculated, boasted the friendship, and accepted cheerfully the 
advice, of this remarkable man of the world. There are few 
artists of the front rank now living who would not testify cheer- 
fully to the encouragement they have received, and personal 
regard they have encountered, at the hands of the true friend we 
all so sincerely mourn. 

It was by his desire that the more scanty theatrical reports of 
other years, and other times, were turned into essays as complete 
as modern journalism can afford ; it was by his wish that art, in 
its daily story, should have a place as prominent in public 
regard as current politics, or social incidents. The new play, or 
new opera, was to become as important as the political debate or 
the sensation of the hour. He gave the lead and others followed 
it. And now, when we ask why the drama has such a prominent 
place in our regard, it must not be forgotten that the drama, in 
some form or other, is before men and women’s eyes and a 
subject for discussion and public interest. The wonder is, that 
with such advantages for display, the goods in the window are 
not so very much better. The street has been thrown open, the 
shop-fronts are elaborate, the people are passing by and looking 
in, but the material is often very scanty, and the articles are not 
often very fresh. The advantages of publicity are often sadly 
ignored by the wholesale manufacturer, and the conscientious 
workman. 

Of the social qualities of our lost friend, it would not be 
becoming here to speak. We who knew him best, and in 
business, shall miss him in the little room in Fleet Street, where 
almost to the very last he was ready to offer us advice in 
anxiety, encouragement in endeavour, and consolation in trouble. 
He invariably sunk the master in the friend, and made all 
connected with him believe that they were members of a happy 
family. His word was his bond, and a promise once given was 
never broken. Here in this room in the busy street, how many 
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a time has he not given an encouraging hand to the youngster, 
and welcomed back the repentant prodigal. Others, who were 
not privileged to meet the faithful friend in the strict man of 
business, will recall his face and figure in other scenes, and 
amidst other associations. We shall see him no more, in his 
- box at the theatre, surrounded by his family, applauding and 
encouraging as in days of old, but I for one, so long as 
play-going is my lot, shall feel his presence there, and long 
for the chance of that one word that confirmed doubt, and 
supported conviction. To me it was ever a delight to know 
that “the chief’ was in the house, ready at any moment to 
aid with swift counsel orjaccurate forecast. Many there 
are still living who can recall delightful Sunday evenings 
in Doughty Street or Russell Square, where friendships 
were cemented that death alone has severed. Many a 
younger generation will look back with delight at. those 
memorable evenings, in Lancaster Gate, when all was happi- 
ness, when sorrow had not set her black seal on this united 
family and its honoured head, and when those privileged 
to be present enjoyed the society of the most cultured and de- 
lightful form of Bohemianism that chance could throw together. 
What brilliant conversation at the dinner-table, what 
beautiful music in the drawing-room, contributed to by the 
genius of the day in every country, what cheery fun over the 
parting cigar, fell to the lot of those admitted to the great house 
in Lancaster Gate, whose walls even yet must echo with 
laughter and with song! And then, as days went on, and 
death narrowed year by year that merry circle, and trouble 
more bitter than falls upon most good men and women stole 
down upon that patient household, the remnant of what was left 
gathered round in Grosvenor Street, and helped to cheer the 
closing days of this most faithful friend. It was on a bright cold 
day of this last October that I entered the little cottage in Kent 
where I had often been with others as guests, and walked with 
him in the beauteous morning, among his flowers that he loved so 
well. A deep sorrow hung over the little patient household, for 
the life that was so dear to many was ebbing fast away. It was 
fromthis sick-bed that he had sent me his last kindly message of 
encouragement on the last day that the paper he loved so well 
had been read to him. The day was fair, and the sun covered 
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with light the flowers that were scattered on his grave, where 
we left him in peace. An honourable existence has been fol- 
lowed by a beautiful death, and many present who knew and 
loved him in life must have thought 


“God grant, when all is over, there’ll be one 
‘To kiss my memory, and breathe one prayer.” 


“ After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.”’ C.% 
—~TBO — 


Saved. 


HE evening breeze swept in from seaward, bringing 
with it a pleasant sense of relief after the heat ofa 
more than usually oppressive day. But to Effie 
Temple, as she stood on the edge of the cliff, beneath 
which the waves broke upon the pebbly beach with a 
sullen, monotonous sound, it brought no alleviation. 

The fever in her blood was too intense, her pulse throbbed with 

too great a force, to be calmed by ordinary means. 

The small, ungloved hands were nervously locked together,— 
the face, which even anger could not rob of its beauty, was 
hard set, although from time to time a kind of spasm, flitting 
across it, betrayed the inward emotion. The whole attitude of 
her body evinced passionate resentment. 

Presently along the path which led from the village below, the 
figure of a young man was seen, advancing at an easy pace. In 
his hand he carried a light cane, which he swung carelessly to 





and fro, and as he proceeded he hummed beneath his breath the 
air of the last popular ballad. When at length he reached the 
level ground, he halted, and removing his hat turned towards the 
sea as ifto enjoy the cool breeze. The action displayed a fore- 
head of somewhat narrow proportions surmounted by light, 
wavy hair. The remaining features of his face were regular and 
sufficiently expressive, without, however, possessing much dis- 
tinction. 


In the deepening twilight he did not at first perceive the girl, 
who stood within twenty paces of him. But as, an instant 
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later, he began to move onwards, he became conscious of her 
presence. 

The cane he carried dropped to the ground, and he sprang 
forward precipitately. “Effie,” he said, taking her burning 
hands in his, “ what good fortune sends you to me to-night?” 

She appeared hardly to hear the question. Her eyes met his, 
but there was in them no responsive light. ‘For God’s sake, 
Effie,” he cried, drawing her to him, “tell me what has 
happened.” 

The action had its effect. The girl’s cheeks flushed, and her 
hands began to work convulsively. With an effort she dis- 
engaged herself from the other’s embrace. Then of a sudden 
the tide of memory swept over her, and, in a voice in which anger 
and despair struggled for mastery, she sobbed, “‘ He has driven 
me from him.” 


“He?” repeated the young man interrogatively; “ your 
husband ?” 

She bowed her head silently. Therewas something in the 
movement indescribably pathetic. 

“‘Effie, he has sent you to me. It is not I who have provoked 
this. The blame is his alone. Ah, dear,’ her companion went 
on in a softer tone, “you know how I have loved you, and yet 
been silent at your bidding. Now I am free tospeak. It is your 
husband who has cast down the barrier which separated us, never 
to be raised again. Come to me—we will go where you will. 
We will live our lives alone, away from the heartless world. 
Effie, say it shall be so.” 

She looked at him eagerly. “ You mean what you say, Bertie. 
Ah, you think you love me, but you do not know.” 

He took her again in his arms, and began to stroke her 
hair gently. “My darling, can you doubt it? Did I not 
worship you before you married /z7—do you forget the days 
when ‘J 

She suddenly broke from him. “Don’t speak of them,” she 
cried in a horrified whisper, “ or you will remind me that I loved 
him once.” She drew her hand across her eyes as though to 
brush away the remembrance. “But he has killed all love 
within me by his coldness and neglect. Scarcely two years 


married, and already I am less to him than the meanest servant 
in the place.” 
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Bertie drew her once more unresistingly towards him. “Tell 
me what has occurred,” he said. 

She did not reply at once, as though taking time to collect her 
thoughts. When again she spoke it was with a calmness which 
contrasted strangely with her former passion. 

“Since the day, three months ago, on which he forbade me to 
invite you to the house, my life has been miserable. The very 
dogs receive more notice than I. Ah, Bertie, if I had not had 
the consolation of seeing you from time to time I think I should 
have killed myself.” 

“The brute,” exclaimed Bertie, feeling a moment later that 
the remark hardly rose to the level of the occasion. But he 
capped it by murmuring, “‘ My poor darling.” 

“‘To-night I told him I would suffer such treatment no longer 


—that I would quit his house rather than remain in it the object 
of his contempt.” 
“ And he 


““ His look frightened me. It was so stern, and yet there was 
something more than sternness in it. Oh, Bertie, why did I ever 
marry him?” 

That was a question which had frequently puzzled the not too 
astute brain of Mr. Herbert Leyton. And, considering that he 
himself had offered to her an alternative course, it is hardly sur- 
prising that until now he had failed to discover a satisfactory 
solution to the enigma. 

“Let us forget all that,” he rejoined, “there are still many 
happy years before us. We will leave England,—go where no 
one knows us, and there lead a life devoted to our love alone. 
Effie, you will come?” 

““What canIdo? Hehas forced me from him by his cruelty!” 
She repeated the words as if she found in them an excuse,—a 
justification for her acceptance. ‘“ Bertie,” she exclaimed an 
instant afterwards, looking up into the other's face, “if I make 
this sacrifice for you, swear you will never give me cause 
to regret it—that your love shall never grow cold as his has 


done. Swear it,’ she cried with a passionate ring in her 
voice. 





5399 
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I am afraid the ludicrous side of the situation was not 
entirely absent from the young man’s mind as he gave the 
necessary assurance. Even his companion’s unmistakable 
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earnestness could not quite convince him of the gravity of his 
promise. 

“Take me back now,” she said. He was about to interrupt, 
fearful that she might already be wavering in her purpose. But, 
as though she read his thought intuitively, Effie continued, 
“ Have no fear, I shall not fail. But there are some things I 

‘must first do.” 

They turned away from the sea and walked inland. Presently 
they struck the high road, and a few minutes subsequently 
found themselves standing before the gate of an old and 
picturesque house, almost hidden by ivy and creeping plants. 

“Come in,” said Effie, “and wait for me.” 

The young man pushed back the gate, and they advanced 
towards the house, Bertie, however, being careful to walk on the 
lawn, the springy turfof which deadened the sound of his foot- 
steps. As they reached the entrance, Effie placed her finger 
upon her lips, and then silently advanced into the hall, leaving 
Bertie without. 

To gain her own room, it was necessary to pass her husband’s 
study, the door of which, she noticed, stood open. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to go boldly forward. But she had 
proceeded only a few steps when the sound of his voice arrested 
her. 

“‘ Effie,” he said, “come here.” 

She would have given the world at that moment to have had 
the courage to disobey. But her strength failed her. With a 
faltering step she moved into the room, and stood there with 
something of the air of a disobedient child. 

Her husband had been writing, but now he rose from the 
table at which he had been seated, and faced her. 

“Where have you been, Effie?” he asked in a tone whose 
coldness might have struck one as forced rather than natural. 

“To the cliff,” she answered shortly. 

“It is too late for you to be out alone. You should have taken 
one of the maids with you.” 

She looked at him with a vague expression of surprise. 

“Why should you trouble yourself about my coming or 
going ?” she returned. 

“For the simple reason that you are my wife.” 
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“Tt is surely a little late in the day for you to remember the 
fact,” she retorted with some bitterness. 

“T have never forgotten it,” he replied. Then, after a 
momentary pause, “although you have sometimes tempted me 
to do so.” 

“ Ah,” she cried, her face flushing angrily, “ it well becomes 
you to remind me of my duties. But would it not be better to 
consider first if you have performed your own?” 

Her quick ear caught the noise of a step upon the gravel path 
without. She involuntarily glanced towards the window, but the 
sound was not repeated. Swift as thought she turned again and 
faced her husband. Hiseyes were upon her. Had he too heard 
something? The doubt sent a thrill of terror to her heart, and 
she felt the blood flow back from her cheeks. For an instant he 
did not reply to the accusation, and the interval appeared to her 
like an eternity. 

“You are not well,” he said at last in an unmoved voice, 
“the heat of the room is too much for you. Let me open the 
window.” 

He moved forward, but she threw herself before him. 

“No, no,” she cried, “it isnothing. I am quite well—feel my 
hands, they are as cold as ice, and I—I am almost shivering. 
The night was damp, and I took with me only a light 
shawl. Philip, let me go to my own room. To-morrow we 
can x 

He put his hand to her cheek. “Your face is burning. The 
fresh air will do you good.” , 

She fell back from him as one struck dumb. At the further 
end of the study was a French window, opening upon the lawn. 
Towards this her husband moved with a deliberation which 
seemed to her the very refinement of cruelty. When at length 





he reached the extremity of the room, he thrust the curtains 
suddenly apart and threw open the window. 

Effie scarcely breathed. The place seemed to go round, and 
only a supreme effort saved her from falling to the ground. 
She put out her hand and caught convulsively at a chair 
standing near. At that moment the sound of her husband’s 
voice came to her, indistinctly, vaguely, as to one who is half 
asleep. 
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“Come in,” she heard him say quietly, “we can speak more 
freely in-doors.” 

Looking up she saw Bertie enter, Mr. Temple carefully closing 
the window behind him, and drawing the curtains together again. 
It was strange, Effie found herself saying beneath her breath, 
how calm he was. 

“Mr. Herbert Leyton, I think?” said Philip interrogatively. 
The other bowed slightly. So far he had not trusted himself to 
glance towards Effie. 

“May I ask to what I owe the honour of your presence in my 
garden?” Philip continued. 

The young man hesitated an instant and then, 

“TI met Mrs. Temple accidentally on the cliff,’ he said, “and 
as it was growing late offered to escort her home.” 

Philip looked from one to the other. ‘It was very good of 
you. In my wife’s name, and in my own, I thank you. Had I 
known that she was in such safe hands it might have saved me 
some anxiety.” The statement seemed to be spoken in perfect 
good faith. Effie felt her courage rise. But her husband’s next 
words dashed it to the ground once more. 

“Your task, however, was not concluded ?” 

¢ Bertie glanced at the tall grey figure before him, and the 
defiant answer he was about to give died upon his lips. 

“TI—I don’t understand,” he faltered at length. 

“Tam sorry that you should force me to explain myself more 
clearly. You were waiting outside until my—” the word 
appeared to come with difficulty from him—“ my wife rejoined 
you.” 

An exclamation of horror burst from Effie. ‘“ Philip,” she 
cried, “‘ you are cruel, unjust, how can you doubt me so?” 

He put up his hand quietly. “ Hush,” he said, “let Mr. Leyton 
speak for himself.” 

It was then, Bertie reflected, to be war to the knife. For his 
own part he was rather glad of it. At anyrate Effie should 
learn that he was no coward. “ Andifit were so,’ he exclaimed, 
“who is to blame? Rather the husband who by his neglect 
drove her from home than the man who offered the protection 
of his love to a despairing woman.” 

A strange expression, partly of pain and partly of wonder, 
showed on Philip’s face. He advanced to his wife, and, laying 
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this hand on her arm, asked, “Effie, is it true. what this 
fellow says?” Her only reply was to sink, sobbing, into the 
chair. 

Philip turned to the other sternly. “‘ Now, Mr. Leyton, I will 
answer you. You offer to my wife the protection of your love. 
‘The word is polluted by your lips. You do not even understand 
its meaning. What you do offer to her is the dishonour of her 
own and her husband’s name—a life of shame, of bitter regret 
and self-reproach. These are the gifts you bring—these the 
bribes with which you would tempt her from her husband’s 
side.” 

“Tt is untrue,” the other burst cut, ‘heaven knows, had not 
you yourself forced her to the step——” 

“One moment,” interrupted Philip, “I have something to say 
on that point. Iam not of those who wear their hearts upon 
itheir sleeves. It is my fault perhaps. I know it to be my mis- 
fortune. When, two years ago, I married Effie ’’—his voice in 
uttering the words took an inflection of gentleness which was 
singularly touching—“I was aware of her intimacy with you— 
her near relation. But the fact did not trouble me. My faith 
in her prevented that. As the days became weeks, and the 
‘weeks months, I saw the renewal of that intimacy, still withott 
any sense of alarm. My work engrossed me. I had need of all 
my strength to complete it. But three months ago my eyes 
‘were opened.” He crossed to his writing table, took from one 
of the drawers a folded paper, and held it up. “I found 
this letter addressed by you to my wife on the floor of her 
room.” 

Bertie retreated a pace. “And you——” 

The other continued calmly, “It is not in my nature to make 
‘a scene, or to invite confidences which are withheld. I simply 

asked my wife to refrain for the future from inviting you here. 
Had my trust in her been less great I might have acted 
otherwise.” 

With a great cry Effie fell upon her knees. “ Philip,” she 
sobbed, “‘can you forgive me?” 

He took her hands and gently raised her. “ Effie,” he replied, 
‘if you are to me what you were upon our wedding day, look 
into my face as you did then.” 

She turned her eyes upwards to his and met them un- 
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flinchingly. With infinite tenderness he bent his head and 
kissed her. 

Bertie moved to the door. The scene jarred upon his feelings. 
Clearly he had been played with—made a tool of. The whole 
thing was distasteful to one of his delicate instincts. And, 
besides, he experienced a distinct sense of personal injury. If 
this was what woman’s boasted constancy meant, the less he 
experienced of it the better. For the future he would leave 
chivalry alone, and confine himself to the pursuit of his own 
individual pleasure. 

As he opened the door Philip’s voice accosted him. “Do not 
think me ungrateful,” it said. “‘ You have taught me a necessary 
lesson.” Then, with a little laugh which somehow struck Bertie 
as peculiarly offensive, “‘ But the price is too great to admit of 
its repetition. This one shall last me a lifetime.” Bertie 
slammed the door behind him. There was no doubt about it. 
He had been shamefully ill-used. 


MALCOLM WATSON. 


ART 


Acrostic. 


E’LL laurel twine in wreath for you, 
I mperial artist, strong and true. 
L et highest praise be yours alone, 
S ince highest art is all your own. 
O ur praise we give in lavish-wise, 
N or fear at all to over-prize ; 

B ut rather fear no_words of ours 





A re fit to paint your master-powers. 
R eal in each part your genius plays, 
R each out and take these flow’rs of praise, 
E ach from your seeds of genius grown, 
T hat solves with power of poet breath 
T he mysteries of Life—and Death. 
MARION ELLIS. 
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Grammar of the ‘“‘ Upper Ten.” 


By THE LATE J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


HERE is a remarkable difference between the results 
¢ of early education in the higher and (so called) 
aristocratic classes in France and England, a 
difference all the more remarkable as it is universally 
to be found. To endeavour to fathom the causes 
which have led to these results, whether they arise 
from national idiosyncrasies or details in the training of the 
young mind in the way it should go, is a task which the present 
writer will not venture to undertake. They must be accepted 
as marked characteristics without any attempt to elucidate the 
whys or wherefores of their existence. 


The difference here alluded to I will now point out. It is 
most simple. 





The French lady of rank is generally correct enough in her 
grammar, but her orthography, when putting pen to paper, is 
often ludicrously bad. On the contrary, our English lady of 
high position is, ordinarily, sufficiently accurate in her spelling, 
although, it must be admitted, orthographical errors will some- 
times occur in the correspondence of those supposed to enjoy 
the best of educations. But the grammar of our upper classes 
—I am not alluding here to the less privileged in a lower grade 
of society—is defective to an almost incredible degree, as well 
in speaking as in writing. And what is stated of our grandes 
dames is equally applicable to members of the other sex among 
the “Upper Ten,’ however well educated they may be accord- 
ing to the lights of the present day. In fact, grammatical 
correctness is at a lamentably low ebb among the more highly 
cultured of the period. Not that I mean by this statement to 
intimate that it had ever attained a higher standard in the 
past, and that education in this respect has degenerated. On 
‘the contrary, our ancestors were notorious for setting all rules 
or obligations of grammar at defiance. 

Of course, so sweeping an assertion as that I have ven- 
tured to make regarding the shortcomings of our upper 
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classes in education, imbued, as they are supposed to be at the 
present time, with the highest principles of supreme estheticism 
in art, will be naturally looked on as ridiculously absurd, false, 
wicked, malicious, and—well, a whole host of other denouncing 
epithets. It were as well, then, perhaps, to plunge at once into. 
a few illustrations in the way of justification of the atrocity. 

To take a very obvious and perfectly simple one. <A grande 
dame—it may be a duchess—why not?—is sitting with an inti- 
mate friend. She is about to make a confidential communication 
to her—tell her a piece of pet scandal, perhaps. ‘ Between you 
and I,” she begins, in total ignorance of the fact that she is. 
speaking abominably bad grammar, and that “between you and 
me’? would be correct English. So common is this error, and 
so widely spread the absurd persistence in it, that, not long 
ago, as I was credibly informed, a “fine lady,” “sitting at a 
play,” but not a “ guilty creature,’ except in ignorance of her 
own language, on hearing an actress on the stage use the 
words “between you and me,” exclaimed to a gentleman com- 
panion “Did you hear what that vulgar creature said ?— 
‘Between you and me,’ indeed! That shows how ill-educated 
these actress women are.” 

Our grande dame again has been informed that some rival 
mother in society has at last “got rid” of a daughter, hanging 
on hand, to a wealthy “catch,” maybe a plebeian in trade. 
“And who did the girl marry?” she asks, with curiosity, and 
some natural acrimony. It is not the little spite which has. 
occasioned the slip of the tongue in correct grammar. My 
lady thinks—if she thinks at all—that she is speaking the very 
essence of pure English; and she would be indignant if she 
were told that she—great lady as she is—did not know her 
own language, and, if she had done so, would assuredly have 
said, “whom did the girl marry ?” 

I myself have heard a lady in a high position in society, when 
a friend, whom she attacked for some indiscretion, meekly said 
“I can assure you I was not to blame,” retort with some 
vehemence, “Yes you was!” But this latter little delinquency 
in grammar, I must admit, went beyond the usual run of custo- 
mary errors in high quarters. 

The perpetual use of the adjective for the adverb, which 
has gained such ground in the fashionable parlance of the day 
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as almost to be established as pure English undefiled, is another 
constantly recurring ear-sore to any person of nice gram- 
matical susceptibilities, and jars on the offended sense as much 
as the false note in singing which makes a musician writhe. 
“Tt was awful jolly!” says little Lady Lavinia, enthusiastically, 
to a friend on her return from a garden party. The phrase is 
objectionable in any shape. But little Lady Lavinia ought to 
be made aware that, in addition to very reprehensible slang, 
she is talking very bad grammar. She would be nearer the 
mark in saying “awfully jolly,’ ridiculous and incongruous as 
the expression may be. Examples, however, of this pet gram- 
matical aberration might be multiplied ad zz/finztum. 

Without being considered a too rigid purist, I think I may 
be allowed—although, probably, less generally than I could 
wish—to denounce another little error in constant use. A rap 
is heard at the boudoir door. ‘Who is there?” is asked. A 
weak, girlish voice is almost sure to answer “It is me.” ~ If the 
visitor declines to pursue the direct and sensible course of 
answering “It is’—so-and-so—giving her name, as the most 
obvious information required, surely it would be no great 
task to answer, in correct English, “It is I.” This common, 
and it may be almost said universal, slip in grammar has taken 
such deep root that many people of education will argue stoutly 
in favour of its correctness. One of their favourite points on 
which they most insist is, that the French use the expression 
“Cest moi!” ‘It is obvious, then,’ they say, triumphantly, 
“that ‘it’s me’ is correct in English.” ‘ Not quite,’ I should 
answer. This ungrammatical form is the only instance, in the 
French language, of a marked departure from grammatical 
rules. The exceptional idiom has been adopted simply for the 
sake of euphony—the expression, “C’est je!” being almost 
impossible of pronunciation. The same cannot be said of the 
English, “It is I!” 

Another strange mistake—although this may be considered 
a matter of idiom rather than grammar—seems to have crept 
so commonly into English forms of speech lately as to be 
almost universally accepted. I refer to the use of the word 
“like” for “as.” “If you would only do /zke I do,” says the 
Honourable Miss Pine, when reproving a young friend for some 
delinquency. “If you would only do as I do” is what she 
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means; so constantly is the erroneous expression used now-a- 
days that our poor little “‘as” seems likely to be shunted out 
of the English language altogether in modern fashionable 
phraseology. 

Perhaps I have been severe on our female “upper ten” in 
citing their little grammatical delinquencies. I am bound to 
give the gentlemen their turn. Some time ago I happened to 
be on what might be considered business, or was not, in a room 
of a “crack” Government office; chance brought the subject of 
correct grammar to the fore; and great was the surprise and 
indignation of the young official “swells” when I had the 
effrontery to assert that not one of them knew how to speak 
his own language. I recoiled abashed before the outburst. 
Immediately afterwards one of the “ outraged ” made use of 
the expression “If I was him.” “Stop!” I cried. ‘“ Here’s a 
case in point! Another time, if you wish to speak English, 
you will be good enough to say ‘If I were he”” But my 
pedantic observation was utterly lost on the offender against 
the proprieties of grammar and all his surroundings; and, 
backed by his friends, he actually argued with me that he was 
right and I was wrong, to such a depth of perversity had the 
knowledge of true English sunk in the Office. 

But the citations of examples of defective grammar to be 
found among our “upper ten”’ mostly lead me into unpardonable 
prolixity. They are as the sands of the sea! 

I am tempted, however, to give one more specimen, as the 
strongest which has ever come to my own ears. The scene is 
laid in a fashionable club. A member, not perhaps entitled fo 
rank among the “ upper ten,” but holding a high position, due 
to his great wealth and interest, was asked whether he was 
going to the opera with a friend. “Yes,” he answered ; “him 
and me has took stalls!” The force of ignorance in grammar 
can no further go! 
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Could but the World Stand Still! 


mine, 
That Light like this for ever on seas as blue could 


shine ! 





Conceive an endless summer, no winter time or frost, 
Where flowers never faded, and Love were never lost. 
Bend closer, dear, and picture, despite the parted past, 
That nothing was, that has been: and only this could last ! 
That you were as I see you; and I as full of pow’r 
Just as we are, united, in this delicious hour. 
Think of the exultation, the hope, the rest, the thrill ! 


Now would be our “ for ever ””—could but the world stand still ! 


Look at the life around us—here as we rest and dream 

We are not what we have been: we may be what we seem ! 

Through all the pain we’ve suffered, in patience, you and I, 

Some dream, however distant, rose of Eternity ! 

See o’er the distant landscape the promised sunlight play, 
The past has sown the present: our future is to-day! 

I would not change one feature, for I can fondly trace 
My pardon in your eyes, dear; our heaven in your face! 
Let’s take love for our shelter: let’s drink of life our fill, 


Now would be our “ for ever’’—could but the world stand still! 


October, 1888. Cc. 


NEW SERIES.—-VOL. XII. <r 
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Talma. 


4 ae » URROUNDING the great actor, Francois Joseph 
" Talma, whose genius irradiated the artistic world 
existing at the end of one and the commencement of 
the succeeding century, there are memories not easily 
to be forgotten. Born in a humble sphere of life, 
the son of a dentist who had previously been a domestic, he rose 
through the possession of extraordinary talent to be the friend 
and companion of some of the most illustrious of his country- 
men. He had heard and had applauded the marvellous 
éloqwence of Mirabeau, and he claimed the honour of his dis- 
tinguished friendship. A humble dwelling in Paris had known 
him as the frequent associate of a Corsican officer of artillery, 
who subsequently became an emperor, and who, when emperor, 
bestowed on him imperial hospitality. Voltaire and Beau- 
marchais were for him no mere figures of history, for he had 
seen them both, and likewise that eloquent dreamer of the 
impossible, Rousseau, and that at a time when one half of the 
world would have worshipped, and the other half would have 
hanged him. 

Talma was born in Paris, in the Rue de Ménétriers, on the 
15th of January, 1766, and, as previously stated, his father 
practised the profession of a dentist. To draw teeth, however, 
and to do nothing more was not altogether in accordance with this 
worthy’s tastes, so he cultivated, along with his dentistry, some- 
thing of the atheism of the new régime, and something of the 
haute polttesse of the old. Shortly after the birth of his distin- 
guished son, he secured the patronage of Lord Harcourt, who 
advised him to go to London. This he did, setting up an 
establishment in Cavendish Street, Cavendish Square, and 
ebtaining in a short time a very considerable practise. His son 
remained with him for some years, and acquired that mastery 
ever the English tongue which he never afterwards lost. He 
was then sent to a school in Paris kept by one Monsieur Verdier, 
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a dilettante in his way, for he wrote a composition which he 
thought a tragedy, and composed verses which he said were 
elegant. Whether young Talma became proficient in his 
studies we have no exact means of knowing, but certain it is 
‘that he was ultimately expelled. The cause of his expulsion is 
.said to have been due to his endeavours to win over his fellow 
pupils to his own atheistical ideas. It appears that Monsieur 
le Curé had been preparing the young gentlemen for their first 
communion, and it was, therefore, deemed unbecoming, not-to 
say unfair, on the part of Talma to deliver in his absence a 
lively tirade against sacerdotalism, and a discourse on the 
respective merits of Messieurs the Encyclopeedists and the Holy 
Apostles, in which the former gentlemen had all the ad- 
vantage. This melancholy incident brought his schooldays 
to a close, and he returned forthwith to London. Upon 
his arrival there a family conclave assembled, when it 
was decided that Talma should study dentistry under his 
father, but, much to the young man’s credit be it said, 
he preferred the study of Shakespeare, Racine, and Corneille. 
It so happened that about this time there was in London a 
Frenchman named Jean Mounet, with whom Talma and other 
young compatriots, his companions, were acquainted. This 
gentleman conceived the idea of establishing in our Metropolis 
a theatre devoted to the French drama, and he obtained con- 
siderable encouragement and promise of support from members 
of the educated classes. The project, however, had to be 
abandoned, owing to a determined set made against it by a 
large section of theatre-goers. Mounet, however, was not alto- 
gether defeated, for shortly afterwards he formed a club com- 
prising such Frenchmen in London who, with a taste for acting, 
were venturesome enough to undertake the occasional representa- 
tion of French plays. Talma became a member, and it was soon 
seen that the club possessed in him a young actor of extraordinary 
promise. He was allotted most of the leading vé/es, and there 
came to witness his performances some of the most fashionable 
people of the day. The Duchess of Devonshire, Lord Harcourt, 
Miss Burney, Hayley, Fox, and Sheridan figured among the 
audiences, and so impressed were many with his ability that 
they offered to arrange a début for him at the Drury Lane 
Theatre. This, however, was not to be, for his father would not 
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hear of his son turning actor, and so sent him without delay to 
Paris. Here Talma arrived with his case of instruments, and 
a letter of introduction to Modlé, of the Comédie Frangaise. 
The letter he lost no time in presenting, and it led to his 
acquaintance with Fleury and the celebrated Dugazon. It was 
about this time that Beaumarchais’ “ Marriage de Figaro,” 
with Molé in the character of Almaviva, was produced at the 
Comédie Francaise with such conspicuous success. That the 
production led to Beaumarchais being flung into a felon’s gaol 
by a dull-minded despot, for no better reason than that he had 
dared to trifle with royal sensibilities, is a fact generally known. 
And it is only probable that during his enforced retirement this 
accomplished writer foresaw the inevitable fate of a Government 
that had for its basis the arbitrary principle of all men being 
unequal by birth, and in the eye of the law. 

In the meanwhile Talma was by no means remiss in his 
efforts to advance himself; he drew teeth in the daytime, and 
recited at night; and it was asa young dentist, who declaimed 
very admirably certain passages from Shakespeare and Cor- 
neille, that he was introduced to Madame de Genlis, the 
governess to the Duc de Chartres. This lady interested 
herself so far in his behalf that he was offered the appoint- 
ment of dentist in ordinary to the duke. This honour, 
however, he very respectfully declined ; for his father, whom 
he consulted in the matter, urged him, in the interests of 
good morals, to have as little to do with priests and princes 
as possible. But the worthy man’s advice, though taken in 
this instance, was followed no further; and it must have 
been with some degree of surprise that he learnt his son’s 
intention to forsake dentistry for the stage. Yet so it 
was; the step that Talma had for a long time been con- 
templating was at last to be taken. He had weighed his 
chances of success, his own natural resources he had improved 
by study and careful training, and, with the knowledge that he: 
had time and youth for his allies, he was prepared at any 
moment to cross the Rubicon. On the night of the 21st 
November, 1787, under favourable auspices he entered upon: 
his new career. The part selected for him was that of Seide, in 
Voltaire’s “Mahomet,” a small one by the way, but one in which 
he did not fail to achieve a very gratifying success. The follow- 
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ing criticism of his performance is taken from the columns of 
the Yournal de Paris:—“The young man who made his début 
last night in the 7véle of Seide gave unmistakable evidence of 
dramatic genius. He possesses, besides, all those natural 
advantages so necessary for the interpretation of heroic parts— 
expressive features, a good figure, and a good voice, and it was 
with justice that the public applauded him.” For some time after 
this his efforts were confined to minor 7é/es, and it was not till 
two years had elapsed that any great opportunity for the display 
of his talents presented itself. But the opportunity did at last 
occur, and in the following manner :—“ Charles IX.,” a tragedy, 
by Marie Joseph Chénier, had been in course of rehearsal at the 
Comédie Frangaise, with a M. St. Phal in the title-7é/e. This 
gentleman, with rare modesty, informed the management that 
the part was entirely out of his line, and that he was quite 
unequal to it. A change had therefore to be made, and after 
some deliberation it was decided that Talma should play the 
part of Charles IX., and St. Phal that of the King of Navarre. 
But the difficulty did not end here. The play itself had in it 
many incidents that were likely in a period of popular excite- 
ment to imbue plebeian audiences with a lively disgust for 
royalty, and everything connected with it. The “sensation” 
was the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and there was no 
knowing what the pit and gallery might think of Sovereigns 
in general, and Louis XVI. in particular, when they beheld one 
of his illustrious progenitors in the light of an assassin, and 
the Church, in the person of Cardinal Lorraine, invoking the aid 
of the Most High in the cause of wholesale murder. These 
very important considerations led to the performance of the 
play being forbidden. But it was not for long that the Comédie 
Frangaise heeded the restriction. The general public had been 
led to expect great things of the play, and were not to be 
disappointed. And M. Chénier himself had quietly resolved 
that, come what might, they should be living witnesses of a 
picture in which the mitre and the crown were limned in the 
common fellowship of murder, a picture whose clearness of out- 
line time had somewhat dimmed, but which he with his own re- 
publican hands had vividly restored. The tragedy was produced 
with great ¢clat on the 4th November, 1789, and Talma’s repu- 
tation as a consummate actor may be said to have dated from 
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its production. The following appeared as a criticism of his 
performance :—“ The art with which Talma expressed the feeble-- 
ness, the cruelty, the hypocrisy, which qualities in a frightful 
combination formed the character of the assassin of Coligny; 
the scrupulous exactitude of his dress, and, above all, his by- 
play, produced on all present a profound impression. He has 
not, however, succeeded in ridding himself of certain defects 
which are closely and necessarily allied to his excellences. He 
is occasionally monotonous, and he has recourse to shouting, a 
resource which he should leave to mediocrity, but which in his. 
case is probably the effect of inexperience.” Whatever the 
critics might have written or thought of the performance, and 
even in those days critics did not always write and think the 
same, there were two men standing clear of the common ruck 
who spoke of it with enthusiasm. Napoleon Bonaparte was the: 
one, and Jacques Louis David the other. The painter, David, 
with features repellent, and exterior exciting contempt, but 
with a soul sublimated by glorious visions of a beautiful 
antiquity, David, the Praxiteles of the canvas, declared that 
Talma possessed the air of a portrait in the galleries of the- 
Louvre. The tragedy ran for thirty-three consecutive nights, 
and was then withdrawn. But its withdrawal was occa- 
sioned by no want of public support, but by royal and 
ministerial pressure. The king, it appeared, had politely 
notified to ‘ messzeurs les comédiens” that for sundry reasons of 
his own he would no longer bestow on them his patronage, and 
that they might dispose of his private box. To many of the 
gentlemen addressed this message came with sudden and 
painful surprise, and it soon was manifest that after their inde- 
pendent, not to say hostile attitude, they were sorely inclined 
to make a movement to the rear. And such turned out to be 
the case. So long as the king remained passive and unmoved 
these gentlemen, imitating the example of a flock of turkeys, 
gobbled and flapped their wings a good deal, but the moment 
he raised a threatening hand against them there was but a. 
momentary deliberation, and then an incontinent retreat. It is 
comforting to know that they were not permitted to go very far. 
The public would hear of nothing but “ Charles IX.,” and inter- 
rupted again and again the performances of other pieces with 
loud cries of “*‘ Charles IX.’ ; we want ‘Charles IX.’”” In the 
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end they had what they wanted, for the tragedy was restored to 
the bills after a withdrawal of but a few weeks. It was about 
this time that Talma became acquainted with Mirabeau, with 
Mirabeau turned royalist, vainly steadying a throne he had 
shaken to its centre, and with Death among the creditors 
clamouring at his doors. It was to the active part taken by 
Mirabeau, Danton, and Camille Desmoulins, in bringing the 
Comédie Frangaise to a sense of their duty to the public and to 
themselves, that Talma stood indebted for the resumption of the 
title-7dé/e of Chénier’s play. But, though his success in the part 
had raised him very considerably in pubiic estimation, it had 
sunk him to zero in that of the majority of his confréres. They 
refused to have anything to do with him, and carried their 
intolerance so far, such being the force of their despicable 
jealousy, that the Mayor of Paris was compelled to interfere on 
his behalf. He told them very plainly that Talma possessed 
certain rights they were bound to respect, and that they would 
have to associate with him in all matters connected with their 
profession. This, with a very ill-grace, they agreed to do, and 
“Charles IX.” having been withdrawn it was arranged that 
Talma should appear as the tribune Proculus in the tragedy of 
“Brutus.” The part was a minor one, but Talma was deter- 
mined to make a sensation in it notwithstanding. He had 
devoted much time to the study of historical costume, and he 
saw how utterly absurd it was to dress a part without any 
regard to time, place, or person. A Roman tribune should be 
dressed like a Roman tribune, and not like a courtier or a scare- 
crow. Satin coats and powdered periwigs were all very well in 
their way, but they were hardly the things to be worn in the 
Forum at Rome, or in the Parthenon at Athens. Talma’s own 
account of the scene that ensued upon his presenting himself in 
the garb of antiquity is amusing : 

“Mon apparition produisit un effet immense; ah venez donc 
s’écria Mademoiselle Contat, il a l’air d’une statue. Madame 
Vestris qui était en scéne, me regarda des pieds a téte. 

“ Mais dit-elle, tout en débitant son réle, vous avez des bras 
nus, Talma ; 

“Je les ai comme les avaient les Romains ; 

“ Mais, Talma, ‘vous n’avez pas de culotte ; 

“Les Romains n’en portaient pas ; 
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“‘Cochon, s écria-t’elle.”’ 

After a brief lull the old dissension and strife re-appeared, 
and things came to such a pass that Talma and others who 
sided with him severed their connection with the Comédie 
Frangaise, and attached themselves in a body to Le Théatre de 
la Rue de Richelieu, subsequently called Le Théatre de la 
Nation. At this house Talma appeared for the first time in 
several important 7d/es, and among them in the following :— 
Henry VIII. in Chénier’s tragedy of that name; Abdelazis, in 
“ Abdelazis and Zuleema,” October 3, 1791; Othello, in Ducis’ 
adaptation of Shakespeare’s tragedy, February 26, 1792; and 
Nero in “ Epicharis and Nero,” February 3, 1796. 

We now come to the period of Talma’s acquaintance with 
Napoleon, and we quote Talma’s own account of the way it 
commenced :— 

“On June 18, 1792, we played for the first time a three-act 
piece, called ‘The Three Cousins,’ by a M. Champrions. I call 
it to mind, not on account of its importance, but because there 
is a great remembrance attaching to its first representation. I 
happened to be in the green-room at the conclusion of the play, 
and observed my friend M. Michaut in the company of a young 
man. The latter was short, thin, and very dark, with long hair 
falling straight and close from the temples to the shoulders. 
His eyes were ardent and sparkling, and occasionally would fix 
themselves upon an object, not for the purpose of superficial 
regard, but for close and searching penetration. Michaut ap- 
peared for the moment to be looking for some one, but, seeing 
me, he motioned to his companion and they both advanced to 
where I was standing. ‘Talma,’ said Michaut, ‘here is a friend 
of mine, Captain Bonaparte, who desires to be introduced to 
you in order that he may offer you his compliments. He saw 
you as Charles IX., and was enchanted with your performance.’ 
I bowed, ‘Monsieur is an Italian,’ I ventured. ‘No,’ said he 
briskly, ‘I am from Corsica.’ We then fell to talking about 
the political aspect of the play, and he astonished me with his 
profound knowledge of history. ‘You have read extensively,’ 
I said. ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘I have read much, and above all 
I have reflected much.’ ‘Areyouin garrison?’ I asked. ‘No, I 
am here at the disposition of the Government.’ ‘ You are stay- 
ing then in Paris?’ ‘Yes, at the Hétel te Mctz, Rue de Mail.’ 
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‘May I give myself the pleasure of visiting you?’ ‘Certainly, 
it will give me great pleasure. I delight in the society of 
artists.’ ’’ The friendship thus begun lasted many years, but it 
is incorrect to suppose that there was in it any element of 
familiarity. ‘“ The emperor,” said Talma, to M. Lemercier, “has 
always shown me the greatest goodwill, because I have ever 
ordered my conduct towards him with the progress of his 
fortunes.” 

With regard to Talma himself, a contemporary critic has 
written the following :—‘‘The nature of his talent was adapted to 
the expression of strong and concentrated passions, but it was 
not until the middle of his career that he was able to distance 
all competitors. We have not forgotten the effect he produced in 
such parts as Sylla, Richard III., and Joad, in which cha- 
racters he became, by dint of his art, a model of simplicity, 
But his voice was hard, and cavernous, and not always in 
accord with the characters he impersonated. Moreover, his 
delivery left much to be desired; he would sometimes be 
inaudible, and then of a sudden, when seized by a transport of 
passion, his voice would be raised to the pitch of shouting, and 
thus his recitation would be marred by a harsh and unnecessary 
contrast. But towards the end of his career he corrected him- 
self almost entirely of these defects.” 

During the period of the Terror it was a matter of con- 
siderable danger for actors to pursue their calling, and it was 
as much as many of them could do to keep their heads upon 
their shoulders. This was more especially the case in Paris, 
as among the terrorists was Collot d’Herbois, the cz-devant 
comedian, who, knowing a good deal about actors, and having 
a very deep dislike for them, was peculiarly qualified to 
denounce them, and secure their condign punishment. But 
apart from these drawbacks, and they certainly were con- 
siderable, an actor must have had priceless opportunities for 
the study of his art. With the merciful callousness of the 
surgeon, his rapid observation, and his dispassionate concern, 
he could have followed to his incalculable advantage the awful 
spectacles in the Place de la Revolution. There would he have 
beheld Charlotte Corday, calm and beautiful as the heavens 
that were waiting to receive her; André Chénier, the poet, 
ardent and impassioned, leaving the world with the sorrowful 
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knowledge that he was bearing away with him half of his 
greatness and half of his fame; Phillipe Egalité, the epicurean, 
the man of pleasure, sometimes citizen, always patrician, drink- 
ing the cup of death with the same coolness and unconcern as 
he would have drunk his Burgundy or liqueur. He, too, would 
have seen Danton, bullying, blustering, and audacious to the 
last, gazing across the vast multitude that had come to see him 
die; with streaming hair, flashing eyes, and a voice like a 
thunder-clap, jesting at the supreme moment in his irreverence: 
of God and of the world, and looking to the excited eye like a 
gigantic figure of Anarchy, with a scaffold for his pedestal. 
When order was restored to France it was with leaps and 
bounds that Talma advanced to the head of his profession. 
His success was constant, and his popularity ever increasing. 
Napoleon made him welcome at the Tuileries, treating him 
with great friendliness and distinction. On one occasion, 
speaking of his performance in the part of Nero, the Emperor 
told him that he thought his by-play did not sufficiently indicate 
the contest between a bad nature and a good education ; it was 
excessive; such a nature as Nero’s being, he thought, more 
concentrated and less diffuse. In the year 1808 Talma went to 
Erfiirt and played “The Death of Cesar” to a parterre of 
kings. And it is recorded that Napoleon surveyed with grim 
amusement the occasional dismay imprinted on the faces of the 
audience. It.is possible that they were reminded of the time 
when an emancfpated people had hurled down the head of a 
king as a challenge to the potentates of the world. Three years 
after the downfall of the empire Talma came to London, and 
appeared for a few nights at the Opera House, Covent Garden. 
The Courter of June 20, 1817, had the following notice :—* Talma 
bears with incontestable superiority the tragic sceptre of the 
stage. It is in the 7dé/e of Orestes that he is perfect. All 
expression is weak to convey. an adequate idea of it. 
His madness is not the disgusting horror of a malady 
represented in all its hideousness. It is a fine combination 
of frenzy and inspiration. His madness is in his heart, and 
not in his nerves. And the spectator stands amazed at the 
facility with which he passes from the emotions that distort 
the features to the despair where tears are unshed, and then 
on to delirium.” To the closing years of his life belong 
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the following impersonations: — Leicester, March 6, 1820; 
Sylla, December 27, 1821; Leonidas, November 26, 1825; 
and Charles VI., March 6, 1826. But it was in the last of 
these characters that Talma was supposed to have eclipsed all 
his previous efforts; it was a performance that raised him to 
the proud summit of his art, and before which the voice of 
criticism hushed itself in wonder and admiration. His end was 
as dramatic as his life; a vast concourse of people gathered 
about his doors to hear the latest news of their dying favourite ; 
the Archbishop of Paris sought his side, to administer the 
supreme consolation of the Church ; and he heard the respectful 
murmurs of the populace with pleasure, but repelled with a 
kindly grace the pious offices of the zealous priest. On 
October 19, 1826, his great spirit confronted eternity; and 
the remains of his humanity, borne to their last resting-place 
with every circumstance of a sombre distinction, received in the 
presence of assembled thousands a noble and imposing burial. 


HAMILTON PIFFARD. 
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“MAMMA.” 
Farcical Comedy, in three acts; a translation by Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY of “* Les Surprises 
du Divorce.” 
First produced at the Court Theatre, September 24, 1888. 

Jack Pontifex.. .. .. Mr. JOHN HARE. DUR... «< oe ce oe Moe Pert. 
Mr. Miles Henniker .. Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. Winifred .. .. .. .. Miss ANNIE HUGHES. 
Tom Shadbolt.. .. .. Mr. ERIc LEWIS. Watson .. .. .. .. Miss CALDWELL. 
Captain Cochrane.. .. Mr. CHARLES GROVES. Jane .. ws »o- «-. o- Miss M. BROUGH. 
Mrs. Jannaway .. .. Mrs. JOHN Wood. 





The new Court Theatre, designed by Mr. Walter Emden, appears to be 
about the same size as its predecessor, and is one of that pattern of small 
theatres of which it is likely enough we shall see many in London. This is 
really the outcome of the new “ manager-actor” system ; for it follows 


logically that if a single performer be sufficient as an attraction, the expenses . 


of a large establishment become superfluous, and small, steady audiences, 
with ma femme et cing poupées, are far more remunerative than a full corps 
of talent and a large house. Here indeed the company may be called 
strong, though small, and there are no poupées ; but all the same the prin- 
ciple is beginning to tell, and it is felt that competitions can only be 
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successfully carried out by those compact and manageable little tabernacles 
of the drama. The house is an elegant little structure, and the decorations 
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neat and appropriate. Of nights there is quite a blaze of light outside, and 


the half rural denizens of the district gather in 
the square to see the fine company arrive. 

By this time every one knows the diverting 
story of the ingenious turn by which the 
hero, having procured a divorce in order to 
be released from his mother-in-law, finds out 
that his new father-in-law has married his 
former wife. This absurdity is so naturally 
treated by the actors and author as not to 
appear very forced. But the three successive 
divorces, great Hannen! seem certainly ¢rop 
Sort, and cannot be carried off even as a piece 
of burlesque. Mr. Hare has deservedly been 
praised for the spirit with which he played this 
part. We can praise him more for the judicious 
reserve and the simulated earnestness he in- 
fused into it. Another would have been 
tempted into being rattling and boisterous. 
He was exactly the man he personated: 
“ natural, easy, affecting,” snappish at times, 


good humoured, and occasionally driven to frer:zy. 
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nature, which is often, if not always, inconsistent. Mrs. Wood, who was 
delightful, showed a sort of reserve, which is one of the true comedian’s 
arts, and the only departure from which was the appearance as the ballet 
dancer, which is rather out of key, and is a mere farcical excrescence, for 
which the original author is responsible. There was acting in her eye—her 
walk—an air of suspicion in every movement. The general tone of criticism 
of Mr. Arthur Cecil has been as though he were not quite up to his usual 
mark ; yet it seemed to meas though he were more easy and natural. There 
was a pleasant, unforced querulousness, and some passages—as where he 
explains his device for obtaining shelter in the rain—were diverting to a 
degree. Another performer who gave great pleasure from his representation 
of a condition of natural bewilderment was Mr. Eric Lewis. No better 
performer was wanted for the situations, and he supplied all that was 
desired—in short, any one in search of an hour’s or so harmless pleasure 
could not do better than repair to this bright little theatre, now starting on 
what is likely to be a long and lively career. 
PERCY FITZGERALD. 


“ HERMINE.” 
An Original Play, in one act, by CHARLES THOMAS. 
First produced at the Court Theatre, September 24, 1888. 


Marquis D’Aurigny Mr. R. CATHCART. Sergeant Pigeot .. Mr. W. H. QUINTON. 
Vicomte Henri Hermine D’Aurigny Miss FLORENCE Woop. 
D’Aurigny ...... Mr. Eric LEwIs. Babette ..........- Miss MARIANNECALDWELL 


Pierre Brunnier .. Mr. SYDNEY BROUGH. 


Though on the first night of its performance the greater portion of Mr. 
Charles Thomas’s pretty Zever de rideau was inaudible on account of the 
growlings of the malcontents in the cheaper parts of the house, a sub- 
sequent visit convinced me that it was well worth listening to, for the 
dialogue is good and the situation fresh. 

Pierre Brunnier, a young fellow of good means but of humble extraction, 
loves Hermine D’Aurigny, the grand-daughter of a marquis of that name, 
but has hesitated to propose, on account of the difference in their social 
position. He, however, at length summons up courage, and receives 
such encouragement from the young lady that he offers her his hand 
and is joyfully accepted. This is gall and wormwood to the Vicomte, her 
cousin, who has, with the consent of their grandfather, looked upon her as 
his future wife. Pierre is under twenty-five years of age, and therefore 
really liable to be called out asa conscript, but by the register he appears as 
exempt. From motives of honour, however, he has written to the mayor 
stating the facts of the case, but on being accepted by Hermine, has 
crumpled up the letter and thrown it on one side. The Vicomte picks it 
up, and using the knowledge gained from it, anonymously informs the 
authorities, with the result that Pierre is drawn for service. All his 
attempts to obtain a substitute are unavailing, and he is taking leave of 
his fiancée on hearing the roll of the drum announcing the march of the 
recruits, when he discovers that the Vicomte has taken his place in the 
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ranks. This has been brought about by Hermine, who, having discovered 
the baseness of which her cousin has been guilty, so upbraids him and 
makes him feel how contemptibly he has acted, that the spirit of the 
nobleman is aroused within him, and he makes the one reparation that 
is in his power. 

Miss Florence Wood was very attractive as Hermine, and retained her 
self-possession under a most trying ordeal, acting with ease and spirit. 
Mr. Eric Lewis—in the strictly correct, but, to unaccustomed eyes, very 
unbecoming dress of the Directoire—played with ease and incisiveness an 
unsympathetic character, and Mr. Sydney Brough was a fine, honest- 
hearted, modest young fellow, as Pierre Brunnier. Miss Marianne 
Caldwell made a decided hit in the small part of Babette, which she 
played with infinite humour, and with a perfect French accent. CC. H. 


“A PARISIAN ROMANCE.” 
A translation of Mons. OCTAVE FEUILLET’ play, in five acts. 
First produced in England at the Lyceum Theatre, October 1, 1888. 


Henri de Targy .. Mr. JOHN T. SULLIVAN. {| Mlle. RosaGuerin Miss MAUDE WHITE. 

Dr. Chesnel.. .. Mr. D. H. HARKINS. | Madame de Val- 

Baron Chevrial .. Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. | mery .... .. Miss JOHNSTONE BENNETT. 
Signor Juliani .. Mr. JOSEPH FRANKAU. | Madame de Luce Mrs. ADA MARSH. 

M. Tirandel.. .. Mr. JOHN BUCKSTONE. | Mlle. Estelle de 

M. Vaumartin .. Mr. JOHN PARRY. Paignac .. .. Miss ADELAIDE EMERSON. 
M. Labauniere .... Mr. W. H. CROMPTON. Mile. Gillete, 

M. Suraise .. .. Mr. J. B. Booru. prima .. .. Miss VINEY. 

Ambroise .. .. Mr. J. BURROWS. | Mile. Gillete, 

Major-Domo :. Mr. VIVIAN. | seconda .. .. Miss DE CANE, 

Madame de Targy Mrs. SOL-SMITH. | Mlle. Bertholdo.. Miss Moston. 

Marcelle .. .. Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. Mile. Lombardi... Miss CLARKE. 

Therese, the  Ba- Maria .. .. .. Miss HELEN GLIDDEN. 


roness Chevrial Miss EMMA SHERIDAN. | 


This drama sets forth a sort of anatomical study of a very repulsive old 
gentleman, who is what is called a votary of pleasure. There is matter of 
subsidiary interest in the sufferings of a meritorious husband and wife— 
the former passionately devoted to ma mére. Though this portly lady 
has indirectly caused the ruin of her son, his affection stands even this 
rude test. Mr. Mansfield’s sketch of the old rouwé is exceedingly elaborate, 
and, as a minute Denner-like piece of work, deserves the highest praise. The 
painted and repaired face, the dyed and ragged moustache, the stiff, 
tottering gait, even the jerky mode of buttoning his frock coat, all show a 
minute and careful observation and finish that is extraordinary. But, as in 
his other personation, he has not been quite fortunate in reaching what is 
more important—viz., the “ make-up” that is within, and what the poet has 
called “the mind breathing in the face.” Without this—that is, without 

_ acting—all external “‘ make-up” and detail of expression becomes lifeless. 
Nothing, it may be said, is more worthy of study by the actor than the 
relation between external methods of expression and the interior motive 
inspiration. ‘The former—which includes “ make-up,” facial, and other 
expressions—should all be automatic, as it were; an accident of the 
internal force ; any development of “make-up” and expression, which is 
unsupported by internal force, falls flat, nay, injures the effect intended. 
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Indeed, actors distinguished for success in this “art” of making-up now 
almost distort the relation alluded to ; for they start from the ‘ make-up” 
‘and its accidents and work backwards to supply emotions that will corre- 
sspond—they should reverse the process, a habit indeed of causing 


‘surprise by startling “ makes-up” ends in enfeebling the essential acting 


‘power, and Bishop Butler has shown how this principle holds in the solemn 


‘domain of morals. An indulgence in sentiment enfeebles a habit of action, 


while indulgence in action destroys sentiment. The thoughtful actor will 
find these truths well worth pondering over, inwardly digesting, and 
developing for himself. Towards the close there was a painful picture of 
the approaches and final attack of a stroke of paralysis ; the mouth was 


me) 
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drawn aside painfully, the muscles worked, the victim struggled to vanquish 
the enemy, and finally succumbed. All this was presented with infinite 
reality, or “actuality” and horror. It was admirably done; but was it 
worth the doing, or in its proper place? Elia lays it down that pain, 
infirmities of old age, &c., should never be presented on the stage, for 
such level the higher poetry of the drama, and make the actor one of his 
audience. A more forcible reason would be that the exhibition of paralysis 
would be only too disagreeable a suggestion, coming home too nearly, as it 
were. Most of the audience have had relatives thus afflicted, and painful 
memories are stirred ; many are themselves within measurable distance of 
the same infirmity. 
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It may be said that the play was well rehearsed and well stage-managed, 
and the supper scene, bating its general coarseness, was better arranged 
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than it would have been in most of our theatres. The acting, too, if a 
little rough in places, was generally spirited. Percy FITZGERALD. 


* LESBIA.” 


A Classical Comedy in one act, by RICHARD DAVEY. 
First produced at the Lyceum Theatre, September 17, 1888. 


Lesbia.. .. .. .. Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. cs cs ce te ce co ce 
Catullus .. .. .. Mr. JOHN T. SULLIVAN. Claudia .. .. .. .. «+ +. Miss WHITE. 
Sibilla.. .. .. .. Mrs. SOL-SMITH. 


If we are to judge of poets as they are represented on the stage they 
are but poor contemptible fellows for the most part; certainly Catullus, 
the hero of Mr. Davey’s comedy, will come under the category. After 
professing undying love for Lesbia and living on her bounty, he determines 
to throw her over for a rich widow who will marry him and so open up to 
him fresh paths to greatness. Lesbia cannot evidently see through the 
meanness of his character, she is inconsolable at the loss of him, and so 
plots with her attendant, Sibilla, that, in order to regain him, she shall 
feign the most poignant grief at the supposed death of her sparrow, the 
gift of Catullus in happier days, and shall treat but lightly her lover’s 
defection. The ruse succeeds, for the poet, on his way to join his ancient 
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, dame, is stopped by a thunderstorm, and, returning to Lesbia’s house, 
from the porch overhears the little scene she is enacting. It rekindles in 
him the flame of love, and so the two are reconciled. It seems strange 

.that a gentle tender creature, as Lesbia is represented to be, should waste 

. her affection on a selfish egotist like Catullus, but we suppose it must be 
taken as one of the anomalies of love, though it can hardly give us much 
sympathy with the heroine. Mr. Davey’s work was scarcely done justice 
o ; the lines appeared to be smoothly written and not deficient in point ; 
but Mr. J. T. Sullivan delivered them only indifferently and lacked 
earnestness. Miss Beatrice Cameron was also wanting in inspiration and 
fervour in the more tender passages ; in the lighter ones this pretty young 
actress more fully realised the character. Mrs. Sol-Smith, as SibiNa, 
played in a modern melodramatic style. 


“ CARINA.” 
Comic Opera, Libretto by E. L. BLANCHARD and CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN, Music by JULIA WOOLF. 
First produced at the Opera Comique, September 27, 1888. 


Don Felix de Tornado Mr. DURWARD LELY. Zara .. .. .. .. Miss JOSEPHINE FINDLAY. 

Cadnilo Mr. E. D. WARD. Leonina .. .. .. Mdme. ADA DORE 

General Bobadillo de Ella -. .. Miss FLORA Wines. 
Barcelona... Mr. G. H. SNAZELLE. Vea... .. .. .. Miss JEssicA DENE, 

Petricho .. .. .. Mr. CHARLES COLLETTE. Zeta... . Miss BLANCHE MURRAY. 

Sancho oo es ce 6 MROW. Gurme, Panzo .. Miss MAR¥ MARDEN. 


Grimaldo .. .. .. Mr. ERIC THORNE. Tarella. .. .. .. Miss ALICE LETHBRIDGE. 
Ohia Podrida .. .. Mr. HARRY HALLEY. Carina. . Miss CAMILLE D’ARVILLE. 


From such “intense” plays as “Ariane” and “As in a Looking 
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Glass” to..“comic operatic romance” appears an extraordinary leap, 
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ae as it was at the Opera Comique that the Gilbert-Sullivan productions 
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first made their mark, given that an equally good 
class of entertainment be supplied, there is no 
reason why this theatre should not once more 
be successful as a musical house. The manage- 
ment have certainly started well. Mdme. Julia 
Woolf, the composer of “ Carina,” had pre- 
viously afforded excellent proofs of her capa- 
bilities, and in this her first opera has given us 
not only tuneful but characteristic music, aptly 
‘fitted, and, if occasionally reminding us of 
favourite airs, for the most part original, and 
the orchestral colouring of which is highly to 
be commended. The libretto comprises some 
charming lyrics from the practised pens of 
E. L. Blanchard and Cunningham Bridgman, 
the story being suggested by an old French 
drama, ‘‘ Guerre Ouverte ou Ruse contre Ruse,” 
by M. Damaniant, produced in Paris in 1786, 
and which had the then unprecedented run of 
seventy nights. The scene is laid in Barcelona, 
in which town resides an old General Bobadillo, 


‘who has determined that his pretty niece Carina shall marry a wealthy 


‘Cuban merchant. She, however, has a 
lover in.Don Felix de Tornado, whom 
her uncle has refused on account of his 
poverty, but just when Don Lago is 
expected Don Felix returns, and having 
inherited a fortune claims his bride. But 
the miserly old General will have nothing 
to say to him, and is so convinced that 
he has taken every precaution to guard 
his niece that he wagers a heavy sum 
with Don Felix that, should he be able 
to carry her off before midnight, he will 


give his consent to their marriage. Of % 


‘course Carina has a confidential waiting- 
maid, Zara, who is as naturally in love 
with Cadrillo, valet to Don Felix ; these 
plot to aid the course of true love, the 
lacquey figuring for a time as the mer- 
chant, who is personally unknown to the 
General. Then, the fidelity of Leonina 
the duenna being suspected by the 
General, she is dismissed, and at once 
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‘goes over to the enemy, and eventually renders him efficient aid in bribing 
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the priest to keep out of the way, and allow Don Felix to assume his 
robes. The General’s three half-starved servants, Patricho, Sancho, and 
Grimaldo, are set to watch the house, and prevent the entry of the lover, 
but, being thirsty knaves, are easily persuaded to drink by Ella, Vea, and 
Zeta, the three pretty daughters of the innkeeper, Olla Podrida, and leave 
the course clear. After a series of adventures, in which sometimes the 
General and sometimes Don Felix score a success, Carina is ordered to 
her room, but, Zara being ailowed to accompany her, they exchange 
dresses, the mistress escapes, and is married to Don Felix “before” 
midnight, so that the happy bridegroom wins his wife and his wager. 
The merchant sends a message that he has retired from the field on 
learning that Carina’s affections are engaged to another, and leaves her 
all the handsome wed- 
ding presents which he 
had brought for her 
acceptance. 

Miss Camille D’Ar- 
ville sings the several 
numbers allotted to her 
most artistically, and 
with an archness and M5 
feeling that make her Josee Hine o 
representation a most 
successful one. Her Paul Ee. 
rendering of the ballad, . ( 
“So brightly gleams at iN 
Dawn of Day,” gains 
her a nightly encore. 
Mr. Durward Lely as 
the lover is an able 
supporter, and a like 
compliment is paid to 
his singing of “Within 
the Halls of Memory,” and the two vocalists are equally — in their 
duets. Mr. E. D. Ward, as the valet, has a Leporello-like part, which 
he plays with excellent go and spirit, and sings a most amusing duet with 
Patricho, an Irish servant, into which character Mr. Charles Collette 
infuses a great deal of fun, and in which is an amusing topical song. 
Both of these lively ditties are written by Mr. F. Bowyer. Mr. 
Snazelle gives an original and very clever reading of the miserly General, 
and plays it with a quiet humour that is much relished. As Zara, the 
faithful yet intriguing waiting-maid, Miss Josephine Findlay achieved a 
success ; her playing is full of vivacity and good humour, and her singing 
most tasteful, the repetition of one song in particular, ‘‘ Let the little 
Moorish Maiden,” being nightly insisted on. 

There is a quaint and very catchy chorus of du‘nnas in the first act 
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that is received with mu:h favour, and for the laughable details of which 
Mr..Char'es Harris is responsible, as he is for the excellent general stage 
management and grouping. In the second act a very graceful ballet is 
introduced, and Miss Alice Lethbridge distinguishes herself in a charac- 
teristic dance. 

The costumes, by Alias and others, are very rich, and in the 
most exquisite taste, the colours harmonising perfectly with the well- 
painted and beautiful scenery. The orchestra, a strong one, was, at first, 
ably conducted by Mr. Auguste Van Biene, but he has been succeeded by 
Mr. F. Stanislaus, who is equally at home in his duties. 

The house has been redecorated throughout, the upholstery being again 
blue, the colour that ruled in the theatre when it was such a successful 
one. The present production certainly deserves to secure an even more 
emphatic expression of public favour. 


“THE MONK’S ROOM.” 


A new Romantic Play, of modern interest, in a prologue and three acts, by JoHN LART. 
Placed in the evening bill at the Globe, October 2, 1888. 


Sir Darrell Erne .. .. Mr. E. S. WILLARD. | Geoffrey Daunt . . Mr. A. J. BYDE. 
Conrad Lazinski .. .. Mr. HERMANN VEZIN. Jabez Kulp .. «+ Mr. STEPHEN CAFFREY 
George Hargrave .. .. Mr. FORBES DAWSON. Eleanor a .. Miss ALMA MuRRAY. 
Count Zoroff .. .. .. Mr. IVAN WATSON. Sophie Orme .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
Cornelius Potter .. .. Mr. EDWARD ROSE. Clotilde... .. .. .. Miss MARION LEA. 

Mr. Brandon .. .. .. Mr. EDWINSHEPHERD. Mrs. Kulp .. .» .. Mrs. E. H. BROOKE. 


“The Monk’s Reon ” had already been seen at two matinécs before its 
author became the lessee of a theatre with a view to its forming the amuse- 
ment for an evening. The play was first acted at the Prince of Wales’s on 
December 20, 1887, when Mr. Felix Pitt represented Sir Darrell Erne, Mr. 
J. H. Clynds Conrad Lazinski, the two most important male vé/s, and was 
then played in a prologue and four acts. On its second production at the 
Olympic, April 18, 1888, Mr. Charles Charrington took the part of Sir 
Darrell Erne, and Mr. Hermann Vezin that of Conrad Lazinski. Miss 
Alma Murray has from the first sustained the character of Eleanor Brandon, 
Mr. Stephen Caffrey that of Jabez Kulp, and Mr. Ivan Watson that of 
Count Zoroff. I have thought it advisable to note these particulars of the 
cast, as, from the great merit of Mr. Lart’s work, it will always be regarded 
with interest in dramatic literature, though its subject is rather weird and 
sombre in these days of more frivolous entertainment. Without going 
thoroughly into the plot, I may say that Hood’s lines, which the author 


_quotes, fitly convey the idea of the room in which the principal incidents 
take place— 


“ O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 

The place is haunttd.” 


. This room was a very chamber of horrors. Centuries before a monk has been 


slain in it, and has called down on the descendants of his murderer a curse. 


. Twenty-five years before the story opens, a grandfather of Sir Darrell Erne 
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has brought home with hima young girl, whom he almost immediately 
stabs, and the body is hidden away in a neighbouring shrubbery. Sir 
Darrell has been travelling in Russia; there he has fallen in love with and 
married a worthless creature, Clotilde, who, leagued with the Nihilists, 
endeavours to draw him into.their conspiracies, and finally leaves him for a 
lover. Sir Darrell comes to England to take up his patrimony, and she 
fol'ows him to claim to be recognised as his wife. As he refuses to acknow- 
ledge her, she becomes furious, and, seizing the knife with which the second 
of the murders has been committed, and which Sir Darrell has just taken 
from an old muniment chest, she endeavours to stab her husband. In his 
struggle to disarm her she is wounded, apparently mortally, and Sir Darrell, 
under the excitement and sudden horror, places her body in this chest, and 
leaves Erne Abbey, giving instructions that the room shall be kept closed. 
As Clotilde is seemingly dying, she revengefully swears that her spirit shall 
haunt him. Lazinski, -her father, has w itnessed all this, nurses his daughter 
back to life, and, from-his desire to gain a power over Sir Darrell’s wealth, 
lets hint know that he is in possession of his secret. The baronet, six years 
after, marries Eleanor Brandon, and returns to Erne Abbey. Contrary. to 
his orders, the room. has been opened and refurnished, but the chest 
remains in its old place. Lazinski so constantly works upon his imagina- 
tion, by daily recurrence to the crime committed, that Sir Darrell gets into 
a morbid frame of mind, and, when alone in the “ monk’s room” at mid- 
night, he fancies he hears Clotilde’s voice, and then that he sees her spirit. 
This: is of course Clotilde herself, who is aiding in her father's plans. 
Eleanor discovers that Lazinski has some hold over her husband, pits her- 
self against him, and clears up the mystery by herself opening the chest 
which is said to contain the remains of the murdered woman. Clotilde is 
disposed of through Count Zoroff, an agent of the Russian secret police, 
who claims her as a prisoner (under the extradition treaty, I suppose) for 
crimes.committed in her own country, and also proves that she had been 
guilty of bigamy. | Lazinski learns from the old servant, Jabez Kulp, that 
the woman who had been :brought to the Abbey, and killed by a former 
Erne, was. his wife, who had fled-with an Englishman, and the excitement 
of the discovery brings on an‘attack of heart.disease, to which he is subject, 
and. to. which he succumbs. : There are some lighter love scenes between 
Sophie Orme and George Hargrave, which are excellently played by Miss 
Helea Leyton and Mr. Forbes Dawson. Mr. E. S. Willard has, in the 
character of Sir Darrell Erne, proved his right to take front rank in his pro- 
fession, not only from his earnestness in.the depiction of melancholy horror 
which possesses him, but from the charm of his love-making to Eleanor 
Brandon. . Miss Alma Murray is intensely.womanly in this character. Mr. 
Hermann Vezin’s noble elocutionary gifts do full justice to the declamatory 
speeches of the misguided: but zéalous.and iron-willed patriot, Lazinski. Mr. 
Stephen Caffrey draws an excellent: picture .of:the balf-crazed old servant, 
Jabez Kulp. One of his:scenes completely held the house in a risky 
situation. Miss: Marion Lea: displayed great power as the intriguing, 
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vengeful Clotilde, and Mrs. E. H. Brooke was amusing as the chattering, 
nagging Mrs. Kulp. The rest of the cast was thoroughly efficient ; in fact, 
seldom has a piece been so well represented all round. The scenery, too, 
is beautifully painted, and all the appointments in the best taste. “The 
Monk’s Room” was most favourably received at the Globe, and the author 
had to respond to an unanimous call. 


“THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD; OR, THE MERRYMAN 
AND HIS MAID.” 


New and original Opera in two acts, written by W. S. GILBERT, composed by ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
Produced for the first time at the Savoy Theatre, October 3, 1898. 


Sir Richard Chol- | First Yeoman .. .. Mr. WILBRAHAM. 
mondeley .. .. Mr. WALLACE BROWNLOW. Second Yeoman .. Mr. MEDCALF. 

Colonel Fairfax .. Mr. COURTICE POUNDS. First Citizen .. .. Mr. REDMOND. 

Sergeant Meryll .. Mr. RICHARD TEMPLE. Second Citizen... .. Mr. BoyD. 

Leonard Meryll .. Mr. W. R. SHIRLEY. Elsie Maynard... .. Miss GERALDINE ULMAR. 

Jack Point... Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH. thoebe Meryll .. .. Miss JESSIE BOND. 

Wilfred Shadbolt .. Mr, W. D. DENNY. | Dame Carruthers .. Miss ROSINA BRANDRAM. 

The Headsman .. Mr. RIoHARDS. We i es Miss ROSE HERVEY, 


In “ The Yeomen of the Guard,” both author rye composer have made 
a fresh departure—the first in giving us a book denuded of the spirit of 
“‘ topsy-turvydom” which he himself created, but yet not devoid of that 
sarcastic humour which so distinguishes his writings ; replete with a quaint 
pathos that is often very tender, and breathing throughout a poetic vein of 
fancy. Sir Arthur Sullivan, without altogether 
changing his method, has adapted his music 
to the new conditions; it is melodious and 
attractive as ever, but it is of a higher form ; 
the orchestral accompaniments exhibit even 
greater fertility of resource, and the overture 
itself, though embodying the principal 
themes, has a distinct “‘ motive” of its own, 
and is not a mere recapitulation of the airs 
subsequently heard in the opera, That the 
collaborators have succeeded beyond the 
wildest expectations that had been formed 
of the work is now a well-known fact. The 
result was but in little doubt early in the 
evening, but at its close the acclamation and 
applause that greeted them must have 
rendered it patent to all that the programme 
at the Savoy would remain unchanged for 
many a long day to come. If Mr. Gilbert 
has utilised an incident that occurs in 
** Maritana,” he has done so under a fresh 
aspect, and the coincidence may have been pure accident. Colonel 
Fairfax is imprisoned in the Tower under a charge of witchcraft laid 
against him by an avaricious relative. Condemned to die, and wishing 
to prevent his estates from falling into the hands of his persecutor, Fairfax 
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induces the Governor to allow him to wed a young girl, Elsie-Maynard, who, - 
a singer in the streets, consents to be blindfolded and go through the cere- 
mony on the understanding that she shall receive one hundred crowns, and 
believing that she will soon be free again. She is the more persuaded 
to this by. her companion, Jack Point, who, loving her well, hopes 
soon to marry her, and looks upon the money as an agreeable 
marriage portion. But Fairfax has friends within the prison: he has 
saved the life of Sergeant Meryll (of the Yeomen of the Guard), and the old 
soldier determines to effect his benefactor’s escape. Leonard Meryl, his 
son, has just been appointed one of the yeomen, and has arrived at the 
Tower, but has only been seen by his father and sister Phoebe. She has an 
ardent lover in Wilfred Shadbolt, the gaoler. 
She steals the keys from him whilst he is making - 
love to her. Leonard’s uniform is conveyed to 
Fairfax’s cell, and when the guards arrive to 
lead forth the prisoner for execution, the heads- 
man, grim and masked, ready to perform his 
office under the gaze of the expectant crowd 
on Tower Hill, the prisoner is not to be found, 
and, Fairfax himself, who has taken Leonard 
Meryll’s place in the ranks, is one of the most 
persevering in the search after the escaped man. 
In the second act Elsie falls in love with Fair- 
fax, and in the disguise of Leonard he returns 
her affection, and she now bewails her being tied 
to a man whom she has never seen. A pardon 
arrives for Fairfax, he reveals his identity, and 
she is made happy. Phoebe rewards Shad- 
bolt for his constancy, and Sergeant Meryll 
pairs off with Dame Carruthers, poor Jack Point being thé only, one 
who has to suffer from the pangs of unrequited love. To particu- 
larise any special numbers would be almost useless, for they are all so 
excellent, though, of course, some of the choruses and solos will become, 
greater favourites than others. It is better perhaps to devote the space to 
those who rendered them so efficiently. Mr. Courtice Pounds is a most | 
valuable acquisition ; not only is his voice, a tenor one, sympathetic and__ 
pure, but he is a finished actor. Miss Geraldine Ulmar sings well and 
attractively as Elsie Maynard. Miss Brandram is, as usual, excellent as, 
Dame Carruthers, and Miss Rose Hervey pleasing as Kate. Miss Jessie, 
Bond invests the character of Phoebe, a most important one, with a vivacity 
and charm that can scarcely be surpassed. Mr. Richard Temple is admir- 
able as the Sergeant, fittingly sententious and ponderous, and sings with, 
taste. Mr. Shirley is good as Leonard Meryll, and Mr. Denny displays. 
much grim, and thoroughly appreciated, humour as Wilfred Shadbolt. The 
Jack. Point of Mr. George Grossmith will be remembered as one of his best , 
performances ; he has divested himself from any approach to burlesque, 
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and conveys that, though the jest may be on the lip and the clown may be 
the sourceof laughter to others, he may carry within him a heavy heart and ; 
a bitter sorrow. Though there is but one set, The Tower, as seen by day 
and in the moonlight, it is beautifully painted, and “ built up” as to amply 
satisfy the eye, while the stirring scenes that take place under its shadow, 
with the moving and picturesque crowds and the gorgeous “ beefeaters ” of 
Bluff King Hal’s time, present pictures that are both tasteful and attractive. 


“THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER.” 


A new and original Play in four acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY and F. C. PHILIPs. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, October 13, 1888. 


Mrs. Fortescue .. Miss CAROLINE HILL. Col. Vandeleur .. Mr. M. NEWALL. 
—- 8t. —- Miss OLGA NETHEKSOLE. Arthur Thornhill... Mr. 8. Dixon. 
‘ Miss ADRIENNE DAIROLLES. | Henry Chetwynd... Mr. DUNCAN FLEET. 
Mrs, Peel .. 1. Miss Mary BaRTON. Mr. Twentyman .. Mr. CHARLES DODSWORTH. 
Lady Ashwell . .. Miss EMILY Cross. Mr. Slark.. . Mr. GILBERT TRENT. 
Sir Henry Craven.. Mr. JoHN BEAUCHAMP. Valet to Sir Henry Mr. MONTAGU. 
Prince Balanikoff.. Mr. EDWARD Sass, Rev. —_ St. 
George Sabine .. Mr. LEWIS WALLER Aubyn.. .. .. MR. RUTLAND BARRING- 
Lord A Ashwell .. Mr. ALLAN AYNESWORTH. TON. 





Habitués of the St. James’s who may have chanced to be present on 
the reopening night must have felt that there was a change in the class of 
entertainment to which they had hitherto been accustomed. The company 
engaged was an excellent one, the mounting of the piece quite equal to any- 
thing under the Hare and Kendal management, and as Mr. Carl Ambruster 
conducted the orchestra, there could be no question as to the quality of the 
music. But in “The Dean’s Daughter” the audience had to witness a 
play which held up to them aristocratic failings, which, if such things 
be, must have made them feel a little ashamed of their order and of their 
Church dignitary. Interesting it could not fail to be, with Mr. Sydney 
Grundy’s smart and clever dialogue, his cynical stabs at the worldliness of 
the present day, and with Mr. Philip’s story, which exhibited a good woman’s 
Struggles to remain pure, and her sufferings at the hands of a husband who, 
having bought her, does not hesitate to free himself from her on account 
of her assumed guilt, though he all the while has brought himself within 
the jurisdiction of the Divorce Court. It is fortunate for the Church that 
there can be few such clergymen as the Rev. Augustus St. Aubyn. Over- 
whelmed with debt, dunned at every moment, by his canting hypocrisy, 
interlarding his sentences with Scriptural phrases, he prevails upon his 
tradesmen to supply him with the means of gratifying his love of eating 
and drinking (the latter he indulges in and calls “‘ meditation”). Further, 
he is able to announce to them that he will shortly be preferred to a rich 
deanery. This is brought about by the influence of Sir Henry Craven, 
a wealthy diplomatist, who as a return asks for the hand of the Dean’s 
daughter Miriam. The poor girl does all she can to prevent herself from 
being bargained for in this way, but she has a wretched home, she sees 
through the contemptibly mean nature of her father, and is per- 
suaded to accept the old ambassador by Mrs. Fortescue, a worldly, good- 
natured woman, who thinks money and position the summum bonum 
of human bliss. Married, Miriam soon finds herself neglected; her 
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beauty has already palled on her voué husband ; we learn that he bestows 


his attention.on a Mrs. Montressor, whom he takes with him to Con-: 
stantinople (the seat of his embassy), notwithstanding his wife’s. entreaties . 


that she may be allowed to accompany him. Left alone, Miriam receives 
much attention from a noble fellow, George Sabine, and finding that she 


will shortly be unable to control her affection for him, sends him from . 


her. They have just parted, when Prince Balanikoff, a libertine, who 
much admires her, obtains admittance to the.room by the aid of Elise 
{Miriam’s maid), who is in his pay. He forces his love upon Miriam ; 
she screams, and George Sabine rushes in and rescues her ; she has fainted 
in his arms, when Sir Henry Craven and her father enter. They have 
been watching, instigated by Elise, and the Dean, to secure the good 
graces of his wealthy son-in-law, becomes actually the accuser of his cwn 
daughter. In the last act Miriam, under the name of Mrs.-Gascoyne, is | 
at a ball at Lady Ashwell’s. Her son, a very young fellow, is much- 
smitten with her, and proposes marriage. Miiam tells him there is.a 
mystery, that she has deeply loved one who is dead (for Sabine is supposed 
to have been killed in a duel with Prince Balanikoff). The young lord. 
still urges his suit, and she accepts him. . His mother gives her consent, 
and announces that she is shortly to be married again,.and_ presently 
introduces the Reverend Dean as her future husband. He immediately. 
denounces his daughter as a divorced woman, but even then Lord Ashwell 
will not believe that she can be in fault, and determines to lay the matter, 


before his guardian, who is momentarily expected. When he. appears, he, 


proves to be Miriam’s former husband ; he of course does not spare her ;, 
and she is just being driven from the house in disgrace and contempt, 
when Sabine rushes in, folds her in his arms, and the curtain falls. 
Certainly Miss Olga Nethersole, who represented Miriam St. Aubyn,. 
saved the piece at several critical moments by her sympathetic charm and 


grace. For so young an actress her performance was desérving of the. - 


greatest praise ; she also possesses considerab!e power, but must control 
its expression within. due limits. Miss Nethersole must also divest herself 
of a habit of “star-gazing,” which at times gives her an awkward appear- 
ance. Miss Caroline Hill was bright and sparkling as. the worldly, 
handsome widow, Mrs. Fortescue, and Miss Adrienne Dairolles was 
excellent as the crafty, money-loving Elise. Mr. Rutland Barrington, with 
all his dry humour, could not make the character of the Rev. Augustus 
St.. Aubyn anything but a most repulsive one—the incarnation of selfish 
meanness. Mr. John Beauchamp, both in make-up and in conception of 
the character, realised the cold sensualist Sir Henry Craven, a high-bred 
gentleman in appearance, but vicious and heartless. Mr. Lewis Waller 
achieved another success as George Sabine. One of the best-acted parts 
was that of Lord Ashwell, taken by a new-comer, Mr. Allan Aynesworth. 
In a most trying situation he acquitted himself admirably, and showed 
the greatest promise. . Mr. Edward Sass played with judgment the 
profligate Russian Prince,’and Mr. Duncan Fleet and .Mr. Charles 
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Dodsworth were amusing asa pair of dunning tradesmen, As I have before 
mentioned, the scenery was exquisite, and the ladies’ dresses very rich and 
fashionable. 

The interval between the acts may be agreeably occupied by looking 
over a collection of etchings by David Law, which are exhibited in the 
foyer by Messrs. Dowdeswell. ‘The Dean’s Daughter” was received 


with every mark of approval, and the new lessee and Miss Nethersole were 
favoured with a special call. 


“A PATRON SAINT.” 
Comedy in one act, by CHARLES THOMAS. 
First produced at the St. James’s Theatre, October 17, 1888. 


Lilian Trevor.. .. Miss GEORGINA HERMON. Servant .. .. .. Mr. FRANK LAcy. 
Mrs. Helmsley .. Miss ELEANORE LEYSHON. Arthur Melton .. Mr. CLARENCE BLAKISTON. 
Lady Petersfield .. Miss MILLICENT MILDMay. | Lerd Petersfield .. Mr. NUTCOMBE GOULD. 


Although the author admits that he has taken his motive from 
E. About’s “Le Chapeau de St. Catherine,” he has conveyed it to us in 
such bright crisp dialogue that beyond the idea he can be but little indebted 
to the foreign source. When a French young lady arrives at twenty-six 
years of age she admits that she must look upon herself as having joined 
the ranks of the old maids, and so deposits at the shrine of St. Catherine 
a garlanded chapeau, at least so we are told. Within but a few moments 
Lilian Trevor has reached this momentous age: offers she has had in 
plenty, especially from one man whom she likes very much, Arthur Melton, 
but as they bota belong to the upper ten, his means are too small for a 
well-ordered ménage. A lucrative appointment in Vienna is in the gift of 
Lord Petersfield, a platonic admirer of. Miss Lilian’s. She determines 
that she will obtain this post for her lover, so she entangles “my lord” in 
a close /éte-a-téte, which comes to the knowledge of Lady Petersfield. 
. The wife thinks it advisable that such a very dangerous young person 
should be got rid of. Lady Petersfield wishes to regain her husband’s 
affection, which has only cooled a very little, and so, to pique his jealousy, 
whilst she is waiting for Lilian, who is to accompany her to the Greek 
embassy, she throws herself on the sofa, and pretends to be asleep, holding 
in her hands a portrait of Arthur Melton. Lord Petersfield thinks how 
beautiful she looks, and is just about to kiss her when he spies Melton’s 
portrait, and Lady Petersfield whispers his name. Decidedly such an 
objectionable young man must be sent away, and so he is offered the 
Vienna appointment, and when Lilian returns it is to convince Lord and 
Lady Petersfield that she does not care for the gentleman or Melton for 
the lady, as they care only for each other. 

Miss Georgina Hermon was delightful as Lilian; fresh and unconven- 
tional, she spoke and acted admirably. Miss Millicent Mildmay, too, was 
excellent as Lady Petersfield ; and Mr. Nutcombe Gould was thoroughly at 
ease as the aristocratic Lord Petersfield. Miss Leyshon and Mr. Blak’ston 
also rendered valuable assistance, so that the little piece went capitally; 
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and as the scene was laid in a very pretty boudoir, and the ladies wore 
some very charming ball-dresses, nothing was wanting to ensure. success. 
“A Patron Saint” is decidedly worth the forwarding of one’s dinner hour. 


“PRINCE KARL.” 


A Comedy, in four acts, by ARCHIBALD C. GUNTER. 
Produced for the first time in England at the Lyceum Theatre, Friday, October 19, 1888. 


Karl von Arnheim, Gustavus .......... Mr. VIVIAN. 
Prince of the Ger- Mrs. — Dobury 





man Empire, &c. Mr. RICHARD MANSFIELD. ae Mme. CARLOTTA LECLERC 
Spartan Spots...... Mr. COMPTON. Alicia Euclide Lowell Miss EMMA SHERIDAN. 
Markey Davis...... Mr. BURROWS. Muggie McDowell.. Miss EMERSON. 
Howard Algernon Florence Armin 

le Mr. PARRY. Lowell .......... Miss BEATRICE CAMERON. 
I. Cool Dragoon.... Mr, FRANKAU. 





Mr. Mansfield very generously gave the proceeds of this Friday night’s 
performance for the benefit of the Bishop of Bedford’s Home and Refuge 
Fund for the Poor of the East End of London—a district that is now 
specially in need of assistance. ‘ Prince Karl” was written expressly for 
Mr. Mansfield, and certainly gives him the opportunity of showing his very 
great powers asa comedian. As a play, except for its amusing situations 
not a great deal can be said for it; but, though utterly improbable, the 
dilemmas into which the impecunious prince falls produce much merri- 
ment, thanks to the thoroughly humorous spirit in which Mr. Mensfield 
treats them. The young potentate is reduced to beggary through the 
extravagance of his ancestors; a marriage with a wealthy elderly widow, 
Mrs. Daphne Lowell, appears likely to rehabilitate him, but, as he has 
seen Florence and fallen desperately in love with her, his fresh rencontre 
with her renders the old lady distasteful to him. ‘To escape the marriage 
he feigns madness and is confined in a lunatic asylum, from which he 
escapes, pretends to drown himself, and then passes himself off as his 
own foster-brother. Under this semblance he is engaged by Florence 
as her courier, and, from his great likeness to the supposed deceased 
prince, she transfers to him her affections. Florence is looked upon as a 
great heiress, but her wealth comes to her through the will of one Arnim, 
failing the discovery of heirs male. Dragoon, a lawyer, ferrets out the fact 
that Prince Karl is the nearest relative, and when this becomes known to 
the Prince, in his capacity of courier, he, the Prince being dead, produces 
a will leaving everything to the courier, and, when he learns that by this 
Florence is beggared, brings forward a codicil making her the heiress. Of 
course she discovers the ruse, and gives herself to the man who has won 
her heart. 

Mr. Mansfield hit off the character in the happiest vein ; his mock 
heroics, his broken German, and his most pleasant singing to his own 
accompaniment, kept the house thoroughly amused whenever he occupied 
the stage, and evoked the most favourable criticisms from an appreciative 
and critical audience. Miss Beatrice Cameron was excessively bright and 
winning as Florence. Madame Leclercq was of the most valuable 
assistance as the gushing widow, Mrs. Daphne Lowell ; and Miss Emma 
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Sheridan acted charmingly as the smart but captivating “young lady from 
Boston,” Alicia. Mr. Compton and Mr. Frankau were good as two 
scheming speculators trying to overreach each other, and Mr. Burrows 
gave a clever sketch of the deaf hotelkeeper. 

“Prince Karl” was preceded by Horace Wigan’s one-act comedy 
“Always Intended,” in which Miss Maud White proved a very pretty and 
agreeable zngenue as Mary, and Miss Sheridan shone as the coquettish 
widow, Mrs. Markwell.. 


;“ Prince Karl” was so thoroughly appreciated as to cause it to be placed 
in the evening bill on Monday, October 22. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 
Produced on the opening of the Shaftesbury Theatre, October 20, 1888. 


Duke .. .. .. .. Mr. J. R. CRAUFORD. Touchstone .. .. Mr. MACKINTOSH. 
First Lord... .. .. Mr. FERGUSON. Corin .. ... .. «- Mr. ALLEN THOMAS. 
Second Lord +» «. Mr. HERBERTE BASING. Svivius .. .. . Mr. MA1THEW BRODIE. 
Amiens... .. .. ... Mr. SEYMOUR JACKSoN. William. . Mr. SIDNEY HARCOURT 
Jaques .. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR STIRLING. | Pp. Miss FELIX. 

Duke Frederick .. .. Mr. C. ARNOLD. PEON es ve oe oe { Miss LAMBALLE. 

Le Beau... .. .. .. Mr. JOHN BUCKSTONE. Rosalind Miss WALLIS 
Charles.. .. .. .. Mr. ARTHUR FENWICKE. ‘ (Mrs. LANCASTER). 
Oliver .._.. .. ... Mr. CHARLES COOPER. | Celia ..... .. .. Miss ANNIR ROSE 
Jaques de Bois .. .. . Mr. GEORGE SELDON. } (Mrs. HorAck NEVILL). 
Orlando... .. .. .. Mr. FoRBES ROBERTSON. Phebe .. Miss KATE FAYNK. 
Adam .. .. .. .. Mr. WILLIAM FARREN. | Andrey .. Mis. EDWARD SAKER. 


Pastoral Dance by Miss EDITH CHARTERIS. 


Miss Wallis, besides creating a very favourable impression as Rosalind a 
few years ago in London, has established herself as such a favourite in the 
character throughout the provinces that 
it was no matter of surprise that she 
should elect to make her first appear- 
ance at her husband’s theatre in “ As 
You Like It.” The actress may be 
commended for her choice, for her per- 
formance was more than merely in- 
telligent and engaging, it exhibited 
conscientious study and a delicate con- 
ception of. the character. In her 
bantering of Orlando Miss Wallis was 
inimitab'e, and was excellent in her 
chiding of Phoebe, and the more tender 
attributes of Rosalind were delicate if 
not always as poetical as they might 
have been; but it was a bright and 
charming peiformance. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson was excellent as Orlando, 
more particularly where he consents to 
woo Ganymede; this was played ina 
true spirit of comedy. The Jaques 
of Mr. Arthur Stirling was disappoint- 
ing; even in the close of the great speech he betrayed the cynicism 
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of his idea of the disappointed courtier rather than the kindly 
philosopher. Mr. William Farren made, as he should have done, a noble 
old man of Adam. The Touchstone of Mr. Mackintosh was a trifle too 
sententious, and lacked that enjoyment of his own wit wh‘ch the clown 
should revel in ; and, sad to say, he had in Mrs. Edward Saker, as Audrey, 
an actress who rendered him no assistance whatever. Ouxe of the best 
played parts was that of Sylvius 
by Mr. Matthew Brodie, whose 
acting was full of poetic fervour, & 
and whose delivery of the lines 
was admirable. Miss Annie 
Rose was also good as Celia. |} 
Among others who may be :: 
favourably mentioned were Mr. ji y j) 
J. R. Crauford, who looked the | "}i/ 
banished duke and was polished | 
if not very strong; Mr. Charles 
Cooper, as Oliver, whose first | 
dress was perhaps the hand- |. 
somest worn during the evening, 
and who, besides doing it credit, 
made a favourable impression 
by the consistency of his acting ; 
and Mr. Seymour Jackson, who 
sang Amiens’ songs with such 
taste as to command encores. 
The costumes, from designs by 
‘H. G. Glindoni, carried out by 
J. A. Harrison, were most costly, . 

accurate, and beautiful, the ‘forest scenery exquisi.e, and Mr. G, W. 
Byng conducted the incidental and other music with skill; the only real 
fault in the production of the comedy was that it was taken at too slow a 
measure ; this will, no doubt, be remedied after a night or two, and then 
Mr. Lancaster and Miss Wallis, who were specially called before the 
curtain and warmly received, may find that they have catered satisfactorily 
for a public for whose comfort they have undoubtedly done their utmost 
in the new theatre over which they reign. 
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The Avenue Theatre reopened its doors on Monday, October 1, with 
the popular “Old Guard,” which was so well received that any immediate 
alteration in the programme appeared scarcely necessary. Of course 
Mr. Arthur Roberts and Mr. Dallas resumed their original characters, but 
there were one or two changes in the cast. Miss Giulia Warwick appeared 
as Fraisette and sang very charmingly ; Miss Carrie Coote was the Follow- 
the Drum, and Miss Nellie Woodford the Patatout ; and, though we cannot 
but regret the absence of Miss Phyllis Broughton and Miss Henriette 
Polak, their successors appeared to give every satisfaction. “The Old 
Guard” was preceded by a new one-act folie musicale, entitled “ Quits,” 
written by Mr. T. B. Hughes, and composed by Mr. John Crook, the 
musical conductor here. It amusingly tells of a fascinating widow and her 
smart maid, who arouse the jealousy of their respective admirers, master and 
servant, who lay snares to entrap them, but the fairer sex cleverly outwit 
their manceuvres, and in the end all parties have to cry “Quits.” A duet, 
“Sweet Words are Spoken,” is very pretty, as is also a solo, “ Bread and 
Cheese and Kisses,” which was sung with much expression by Mr. Ambrose 
Colini. Miss Carrie Coote and Mr. H. Grattan (who has a clever patter 
song) were smart as valet and maid. On the third of this month, 
November, we are to have “ Nadgy,” by Chassaigne, the composer of 
“‘ Falka,” on a scale of unusual excellence, both as to cast and lavishness of 
production. Some of the dresses that I have seen are most beautiful. 
Mr. Arthur Roberts, and Mdlle. Vanoni, who created such a furore at the 
Alhambra, will sustain the principal characters. 


The Memorial Grounds of Stratford-on-Avon were further beautified on 
Wednesday, October 10, by the unveiling of the “Shakespeare Statue, 
wrought and presented to the town by Lord Ronald Gower.” The Mayor 
(Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G.) opened the proceedings with some 
appropriate remarks, after which Lady Hodgson unveiled the statue. I 
regret that want of space precludes my giving the speeches delivered by 
Sir Cunliffe Owen, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Lord Leigh, Mr. Charles E. Flower, 
the Duke of Manchester, Mr. George Augustus Sala, and the Mayor, on 
the occasion and after the luncheon which followed ; but they were all 
to the purpose, and mostly eloquent in praise of our great poet and of the 
sculptor’s beautiful work. The following sonnet to Lord Ronald Gower, 
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by Mrs. R. I. de Courcy Laffan, was most impressively read by Mr. Oscar 
Wilde :-- 
** Aye so, methinks, by the red embers’ glare 
Silent he sat with eagle eyes astrain, 
And saw the myriad children of his brain 
Take form and semblance on the midnight air. 
Heard royal Henry chide his self-crowned heir, 
The guilty queen moan for her white hand’s stain, 
Or Falstaff troll some roystering refrain, 
Or Hamlet play with his own soul’s despair. 


And as his soul thrilled to their changing tone 
Thy hand, O Sculptor, in that hour supreme 
Smote with swift strokes his being into stone. 


We too have dreamt beside our Avon’s stream 

Of this great haunting presence—thou alone 

Could’st give it substance worthy of our dream !” 
The statue represents Shakespeare seated, the poet’s gaze being directed 
towards the church in which lie his remains. The face is intellectual and 
pleasing, the modelling delicate, and the attitude graceful. At the 
base of the monument, on four sides of the pedestal, are figures of Hamlet, 
Lady Macbeth, Falstaff, and Prince Hal. The total height of the group is 
23 ft. 4 in., the whole being further embellished with tragic and comic 
masks, wreaths, &c. Lord Ronald Gower has shown great taste in the 
design and mode of treatment as in the modelling, in which he has been 
assisted by Mons. L. Madrasse, sculptor. The presentation of this statue 
to the town which was the poet’s birthplace is peculiarly happy, coming 


just at the time when a like tribute has been paid to his memory in 
Paris, 


On Thursday evening, October 11, “ The Two Orphans” was revived at 
the Olympic, and had the advantage of three of the original representatives 
being included in the cast. Mrs. Huntley was once more the old hag 
La Frochard, and brought to its delineation the mastery she has obtained 
over such repulsive characters. Mr. Henry Neville was again the kind- 
hearted, loving cripple Pierre, and played it with wonderful feeling. Mr. 
Charles Sugden was the Armand, but has not improved upon his original 
rendering. Of the new representatives, Mr. Fred Gould was a handsome 
Jacques, and blustered a good deal, but, like all bullies, conveyed the 
impression that his courage was not as great as his words. Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge was good as the old Doctor; Miss Talbot a dignified 
Countess de Linitre; Miss Helen Ferrers as Marianne and Miss F. 
Kingsley as Genevitve were both pleasing. Miss Agnes Hewitt was very 
tender and sympathetic as the blind girl Louise, and deservedly obtained 
the largest share of applause, Unfortunately Miss Marie Lewes did not 
by any means come¥up to the expectations formed of her as Henriette. 
The revival appeared to be appreciated by the audience. 
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On Tuesday, October 16, “ The Blacksmith’s Daughter” was played as 
a lever-de-rideau before ‘‘ Carina.” It is from the joint pen of Arnold Gols- 
worthy and E. B. Norman, the latter of whom appears as Joe Hedley, a 
worthy fellow who cures his sweetheart, Polly, a romantic, novel-reading 
young woman, of her leaning towards an admirer above her in life, by 
detecting one Montague Drunnond, who passes bimself off as a swell, to be 
nothing better than a swell mobsman known as “Gentleman Jim.” The 
piece is not very original or striking, and what success it achieved was due 
to the acting of Mr. Norman and Miss Mary Marden, who, as Polly, was 
pretty and naive. 


“ Blackmail,” a comedy-drama in three acts, by G. H. Roqué (a om de 
plume of G. H. R. Dabbs, M.D.), was produced at the Criterion on Wednes- 
day afternoon, October 17, 1888, having been first tried at Shanklin, I.W., on 
September 2 of last year. Though too much spun out and burdened with 
profuse dialogue, the work showed such promise as to warrant the expec- 
tation that the author will in the future give us a sterling play. ‘The piece 
was exceptionally well acted, the principal honours falling to Mr. Arthur 
Williams, whose performance of a cringing, venomous undertaker and 
usurer was really great. Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. John Beauchamp, Mr. 
Forbes Dawson, Mr. Royce Carleton, and Miss Annie Irish were excellent 
in their several parts ; and Miss Adela Measor and Miss Gabrielle Guldney 
aided in the general success. : 


Miss Edith Woodworth, the fair subject of our photograph, made her 
first appearance on the stage some seventeen years ago; under Mr. Charles 
Wyndham’s management, in “ Foggarty’s Fairy,” at the Criterion, and from 
thence migrated to the Princess’s, where she remained for about two years, 
appearing as Hetty Preene, in the “ Lights of London,” during Miss 
Ormsby’s absence. On leaving Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company, Miss Wood- 
worth played in the provinces for some time, her next engagement . being 
with Mr. Augustus Harris, at Drury Lane, when she appeared in Miss Helen 
Barry’s original part of Mabel Huntingford, in the revival of “ Youth.” 
During the present year Miss Woodworth entered into joint management 
with Mr. Edgar Bruce of the Globe Theatre. Her successes as Helen 
Grace, in “ Bootle’s Baby,” and as Gilberte, in “ Frou Frou,” have so re- 
cently been favourably commented on as to require [but little further 
notice than that in the latter character there were displayed a power and 
versatility which were totally unexpected. Another impersonation, that of 
the Comtesse d’Autreval, in “The Ladies’ Battle,” is one that at the hands 
of the fair manageress has been most successful. It is, however, for the kindly 
interest which Miss Woodwerth takes in poor children that she will be best 
remembered. Her “ Buttercup and Daisy Fund,” to which Mr. J. L. Toole 
and other generous hearts contribute, but which is her own special care, 
not only sends away little ailing ones into the country or to the seaside for 
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a day—but for a fortnight or even longer, should their health require it— 
and the Christmas dinner has become an institution. Last year more than 
a thousand of the poorest children were not only treated to the old English 
fare of roast beef, plum puddings, and mince pies, but their little hearts were 
further gladdened by presents of toys, fruit, sweetmeats, and bright silver 
money, gifts sent by numerous charitable people who are proud to have 
a part in such good work. Miss Edith Woodworth contemplates producing, 
in the course of next year, one or two new plays which have been specially 
written for her. 


Long before Mr. Richard Mansfield had decided on adopting the stage 
as a profession, he was a fersona grata at the pleasant evening meetings of 
the Savage Club from his skill both as a vocalist and musician, and as a 
clever imitator of most of the well-known actors. His natural bent at 
length asserted itself, and he joined the German Reeds, and subsequently 
played with success at some of the principal London theatres. He soon 
determined to visit America, and rapidly made his mark there, being 
brought into prominent notice by the talent he displayed in the “George 
Grossmith ” line of parts, and by his grasp of character in such assumptions 
as the Baron Chevrial, in “A Parisian Romance,” Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and as Prince Karl. It was, indeed, these performances that so 
attracted the attention of Mr. Henry Irving, who, with the kindness that 
distinguishes him, and the desire he ever evinces to stimulate the 
aspirations of a true artist, placed the Lyceum Theatre at Mr. Mansfield’s 
disposal for a season. Mr. Mansfield is but a young member of the 
profession, and bids fair to become one of its greatest ornaments. 





The corner-stone of the Tivoli Theatre and Restaurant was declared 
“well and truly laid,” on October 18, by Mr. H. J. Leslie, and promises to 
be, from the drawings exhibited by Mr. Walter Emden, the architect, a 
building that for beauty of design, both externally and internally, will 
surpass anything of the sort yet seen, and will be a great ornament to the 
Strand, The interior arrangements for the Music Hall are excellent, and the 
principal rooms in the Restaurant, such as the Palm-room, with its alabaster 
swans and cupids, and the Flemish room, with its exquisite carvings, 
will be the perfection of taste. There will also be a large Masonic Hall 
with its necessary accompaniments, while in the basement hairdressers’ 
shops, &c., will be included in the plans for the comfort of visitors. The 
contractors promise that their work shall be completed by Christmas. 


“Joseph’s Sweetheart” is running with undiminished favour at the 
Vaudeville, though I am sorry to learn that, in consequence of Miss Vane’s 
serious indisposition, her part as Lady Booby has for some time been taken 
by Miss Gladys Homfrey. On Thursday, October 18, Mr. Sydney Alport 
took his benefit, and had a bumper house, a number of extra attractions 
being added to the usual bill. 
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“The Union Jack” continues to draw good houses at the Adelphi. 
Miss Olga Nethersole having been compelled to relinquish the character of 
Ruth Medway, in consequence of her engagement at the St. James’s, the 
part is now taken by Miss Dorothy Dene, who acts it with considerable 
feeling and charm. 


Miss Edith Chester has returned to the stage, and now plays the title-rése 
in “Sweet Lavender,” originally filled by Miss Norreys, and relinquished by 
her, I regret to learn, through illness. Miss Chester looks the character to 


perfection, and plays it on original lines, and with great modesty and 
tenderness. 


Owing to the illness of Mr. Leonard Boyne, the part ot Vyvyan Foster, 
the hero in the Drury Lane piece, was taken for some time by Mr. Percy 
Lyndal, who made in it a decided hit, he acted with such earnestness and 
manly feeling. “The Armada” goes splendidly now ; it plays more closely, 
and yet some fresh business has been introduced. ‘The scenery, the sea 
fight, and the marvellous pageant of the procession are the talk of London. 


A description of the Shaftesbury Theatre building has already appeared 
in this magazine. It is only necessary to add that the interior is chastely 
and elegantly decorated, and the upholstery rich and harmonious in colour. 
In no theatre has the well-being of visitors been more thoroughly studied, 
or greater regard paid to their safety in case of any accident arising. The 
exits are numerous and easily approached; and so thoughtful has Mr. 
Lancaster proved himself for the comfort of all his patrons that even the 


pit and gallery have their “promenade,” the latter even their smoking 
balcony. 


“Uncles and Aunts” has proved an enormous success at the Comedy, 
and I should think Mr. Hawtrey will not have to change his bill for many 
a day to cume, and so will be able to devote his-whole attention to the 
production of “ Atalanta,” his sporting burlesque, which is shortly to see 
the light at the Strand. 


The Grosvenor Gallery reopened on October 22, when the first Pastel 
Exhibition held within its walls was on view. This comparatively 
neglected art in England has great attractions. Want of space will only 
allow of the special mention of the works of Anna Bilinska (Polish 
Figures), J. L. Machard (Soap Bubbles), J. E. Blanche (Portrait of Malle. 
Julia Bartet, of the Comédie Frangaise), Walter Langley (A Cornish 
Fishwife), Theodore Roussel (Pierrot, Lady Archibald Campbell at Can- 
nizaro), and the charming and artistic portraits by Henry Fanner, but 
there are numerous other works that will amply repay a careful study. 
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At the Hanover Gallery there are some excellent examples of Gilbert 
Murger, whose canvases are rising unprecedentedly in value; of A. 
Brandeis, with her wonderful finish of detail, and whose Venetian pictures 
were so soon labelled “sold ;” a fine sea-piece, by Artan; “The Flock,” 
by Rosa Bonheur ; a fine Corot (“ Le Pont Neuf, Old Paris”) ; and a gem 
by Millet, “Les Denicheurs,” besides the picture by A. Stevens, “La 
Femme au Bain,” which is in itself a history of the caprice of fashion in 


the value of pictures. These, with many other fine pictures in the gallery, 
are well worth a visit. 


Mr. Godfrey Turner in his pleasant, gossipy, yet instructive manner, 
writes me:—‘“‘It is strange to think how few are the prominent men of our 
age who stand between us and Shakespeare. Landor, whom I and 
hundreds more, now living and scarcely old, knew about thirty years ago, 
would sometimes speak of an ancient dame at Knowle, who was a 
hundred and two years old when he was between four and five. ‘It was,’ 
said he, ‘within the range of possibility that she might have seen people 
who had seen not only Milton but Shakespeare, Bacon, Spenser, and 
Raleigh. I myself,’ he would continue, ‘have conversed with a man, 
not remarkably old, who had conversed with Pope, Warburton, and 
Fielding.’ Taking up Landor’s parable, it may be added that many in 
the early part of the century could speak, with the glowing vividness of 
sunset memory, of Garrick—whose widow indeed lived till 1822, dying at 
the age of ninety-eight—and of Johnson, Garrick’s elder by seven years. 
After mentioning Johnson, it is natural to observe that he was the con- 
temporary of Swift and Pope, who were both of the Dryden period, the 
same satiric blood, so to speak, coursing through their veins. Having 
reached back to Dryden, we are all but on the edge of our goal, and only 
one generation off the era of the ‘gentle Shakespeare’ himself, for the 
name of Dryden is associated with the lesser name of D’Avenant, and if 
D’Avenant was not the natural son of Shakespeare, Ben Jonson’s 
irreverent jest on the subject of godfathers was beside the mark.” [The 
well-known story of this jest was told to Pope by Betterton, Garrick’s pre- 
decessor in theatrical renown. According to tradition, Shakespeare in 
his journeyings between Stratford and London used to stop at the Crown 
Tavern at Oxford, kept by the elder D’Avenant. Ben Jonson, meeting the 
boy William, asked him, “Whither away so fast?” The reply was, “To 
see my godfather, Master Shakespeare.” Whereupon Ben solemnly 
reproved the youth for taking God’s name in vain. And this was the 
substance of Betterton’s tale.] “It was Milton who interceded in 
D’Avenant’s behalf, when the cavalier poet was in the power of the 
Puritans, and D’Avenant repaid Milton’s good deed when the Royalists 
were again in the ascendant. Supposing all the persons named above to 
have joined hands, as they might have done in life, the links are not many 
in the chain that connects our age with the age of Shakespeare.” 
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I have received the following interesting notes from a faithful friend at 
Glasgow, who has followed the fortunes of the threatre ever since he was a 
schoolboy at Eton, and has now developed into a full-blown critic, appre- 
ciative, eloquent, and interesting :— 

“Now for a few notes on Glasgow theatricals. Early in August, Mr. 
Daly’s company came to the Royalty, and played ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew’ for six nights. What a delightful actress Miss Rehan is to be sure. 
The scenes between this Katherine and Petruchio, excellently played by 
Mr. John Drew, were splendid, and how dignified and graceful was her 
address to Bianca and the widow. The Theatre Royal was reopened on 
September 10 under the management of Messrs. Howard and Wyndham, 
who had evidently determined to lead from a good hand with trumps, for 
Henry Irving was bidden to warm the newly decorated house with ‘ Faust.’ 
Glasgow rushed for nine nights to renew acquaintance with this wonderful 
Mephistopheles ; to welcome a new Margaret in the person of Marion 
Terry, whose success, after her first nervousness had worn off, was never 
doubtful for a moment ; to note the Rembrandt-like tones in the grouping 
of the soldiers and burghers in the third act, and to marvel over the grue- 
some effects of the Brocken scene. Not since Miss Litton opened this 
huge house years ago with ‘As You Like It,’ have things gone so merrily. 
‘Louis XI.’ was played on Thursday, September 20; and on Friday and 
Saturday, 21 and 22, ‘The Bells’ and ‘ Robert Macaire’ were given. 
Henry Irving had not acted Louis for a number of years in Glasgow; so 
the house was filled by a very representative audience, which put the actor 
on his mettle, for a very remarkable performance was the result. Surely 
this is his finest character, inasmuch as he ceases to be himself altogether, 
and enters into the very skin of the crafty, bigoted, strange old monarch. 
Who can forget the quaint humour of the scene where Louis gives an 
audience to the insolent and impetuous ambassador, or of that with 
the rustics, where he feels young again at the sight of Mattha’s ruddy lips? 
The working of the mind was reflected in the face, and the sudden and 
abrupt changes from grave to gay, the curious mixture of fervour and 
cunning, of craft and servility, of terror and vileness, were marvellously re- 
presented. He held us completely spell-bound when the half-frenzied king, 
after his terrible interview with Nemours, sees the phantom of his murderer 
before him ; and the scene where the grim old monarch fights every inch 
of life with the ‘fell sergeant Death,’ was so excellent in its detail that 
many of us left the theatre looking forward to a Lyceum revival of ‘ King 
Lear.’ Ye gods! what a Cordelia we might have in Ellen Terry. Marie 
was charmingly played by Miss Coleridge, Mr. Alexander was a manly 
Nemours, and Miss Mills’ Martha could hardly have been better. It is 
very difficult to criticise Irving’s Mathias ; the performance is of such sus- 
tained excellence, so complete in every detail, that we can only draw atten- 
tion to a few of these very details, which make up a harmonious whole. 
The actor lives in the character, and every thought is registered faithfully 
in his face ; thus even the pavses have eloquence. When the curtain is 
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rung down and the play is over, we remember the terrible look in his 
face when the village gossips suggest that mesmerists send people to sleep 
and make them tell their secrets, his anxiety when Christian has an idea, 
and his burst of hysterical laughter as he reminds him that he, too, had 
limekilns burning at the time of the murder ; and best of all, the moment 
in the dream when, as he shrieks for proofs of his guilt, he suddenly touches 
the clothes of the murdered man, and the wild cry of rage dies away in a 
gasp of horror ; nothing could have been finer. ‘Robert Macaire’ is poor 
stuff, only notable for a picturesque death-scene.” 





There will be no lack of visitors to the “ Exhibition of Armada and 
Elizabethan Relics,” collected together by Mr. Augustus Harris in the 
Grand Saloon of Drury Lane Theatre. The ceremonial of opening the 
exhibition was performed by the Right Hon. the Earl of Winchelsea and 
Nottingham, in a well-delivered speech that pointed out the influence on 
history and on England the successful descent on our little island by the 
Armada would have effected ; and though happily the danger was averted 
then, it should be a lesson to us now to be always prepared for any 
emergency that might arise. Mr. Harris was deservedly complimented 
on the perfection of his arrangements of the many interesting and valuable 
‘relics gathered around him, and which were declared worthy of their 
temporary home, as the drama now being represented was of them. It is 
impossible to describe, in the short space at command, the numberless 
objects of curiosity and interest to be seen. Perfect suites of armour, 
paintings of the celebrated heroes of the period, illuminated missals and 
rare old books, jewels, coins, and quaint old snuff-boxes, treasure chests 
and horrible instruments of torture, old china and embroidered gloves, 
walking-sticks and ivory carvings, old muskets, and quaint and ancient 
silver spoons, &c., have all been laid under contribution and will occupy 
even the thoughtless tor a happy half-hour, whilst to the cultured, the 
student, and the archeologist they are a mine of wealth in which they 
may delve deeply and with the happiest results. 


A very strong programme was arranged for the farewell benefit of Mr. 
Henry Bracy on Wednesday afternoon, October 24, 1888, at the Savoy 
Theatre, kindly lent for the ocgasion by Mr. D’Oyly Carte. R. K. 
Hervey’s amusing farce, “Good Business,” with Miss Roma and the 
original cast; the second acts of “Pepita” and “ Betsy,” as played at 
night, and “Cox and Box,” with Mr. Arthur Cecil, Mr. George Grossmith, 
and Mr. Richard Temple, were the pidces de résistance, There were several 
other items which were most acceptable, notably the singing of Miss Marie 
Tempest in Delibes’ “Les Filles de Cadiz,” an air which none but the 
most accomplished singer would attempt and pass the ordeal with such 
éclat as did Miss Tempest. Mr. Ben Davies rendered magnificently 
Sullivan’s “Sailor's Grave,” and Mr. Courtice Pounds exquisitely “ My 
Pretty Jane.” Mdille. Caville D’Arville also sang charmingly Tito Mattei’s 
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“Dear Heart,” and Mr. Bracy “I really am so Sleepy” and “The 
Message.” The house was very full, and in a neat and grateful speech 
Mr. Bracy said that in leaving for Australia he would not be received as a 


stranger, but amongst “tried and trusted friends.” Bon voyage et bon 
retour. ; 


A most usuful work has been issued from Zhe Stage office ; it is entitled 
“ Playwriting, a handbook for would-be Dramatic Authors, by a Dramatist,” 
and contains a vast amount of information and guidance for those who 
think of entering on the troubled sea of dramatic authorship. It is neatly 
got up, and printed in clear type. 


“Hood’s Comic Annual” has come of age. The one before me for 
1889 is the twenty-first issue, and is superior to any of its predecessors. 
Dalziel Brothers have enlisted the services of a host of contributors, among 
whom may be found the names of G. R. Sims, Percy Reeve, George 
Manville Fenn, Godfrey Turner and Richard Henry with a quaint story 
“Cross Courtship.” Henry Chance Newton has in it some pleasing verse, 
and the whole is profusely illustrated by the Dalziels, Maurice Grieffen- 


hagen, Leslie Wilson, Ernest Griset, Hal Ludlow, &c. An excellent 
shillingsworth. 


New plays produced, and important revivals, in London, from Septem- 
ber 24 to October 20, 1888 :— 


(Revivals are marked thus.*) 


Sept. 25. “Good Old Barnes of New York,” adapted by Walter Burnot, 
from the story by A. C. Gunter. Ladbroke Hall. 

» 25. “The Corsican Brothers,” new melodramatic opera in three 
acts and five tableaux, words by Charles S. Bradberry, music 
by George Fox. Crystal Palace. 

» 27. “Carina,” new comic opera, libretto by E. L. Blanchard and 
Cunningham Bridgman, music by Julia Woolf. Opera 
Comique. 

» 29. “Kitchen Love,” farce by Robert Courtneidge, in one act. 
Olympic. 

» 29. “Soft Soap,” farcical operetta in one act, by John Jourdain. 
Elephant and Castle. 

Oct. 2.* “The Monk’s Room,” drama in prologue and three acts, by 
John Lart. Globe. 

- 3. “The Yeomen of the Guard; or, the Merryman and his 
Maid,” new opera in two acts, by W. S. Gilbert, composed 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Savoy. 
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6. ‘The Mysteries of Carrow,” a specially dramatised story, 
in four acts, by an unannounced author. Elephant and 


Castle. 

8. “The Spotted Lion,” new play in one act, by Walter Sapte, 
jun. Gaiety. 

8.* “Held by the Enemy,” drama in one act, by William Gilette. 
Surrey. 


13. “The Dean’s Daughter,” new and original society play in 
four acts, by Sydney Grundy and F. C. Philips (adapted 
from the latter’s novel, “The Dean’s Daughter”). St 
James’s. 

15. French Plays. ‘“L’Abbé Constantin,” three-act comedy, by 
MM. Cremieux and Decourcelle. Royalty. 

16. ‘The Blacksmith’s Daughter,” new and original domestic one- 
act comedy, by Arnold Golsworthy and E. Norman. Opera 
Comique. 

17. ‘ Blackmail,” original comedy drama in three acts, by G. H. 
Roqué (first played at the Literary Institute, Shanklin, I.W., 
September 2, 1887, and announced as written by G. G. 
Dabbs, M.D.). Matinée. Criterion. 

17. “A Patron Saint,” new one-act comedy, written by Charles 
Thomas, suggested by “Le Chapeau de St. Catherine” of 
Edmund About. St. James’s. 

19. ‘Prince Karl,” comedy in four acts, by Archibald C. Gunter. 
Lyceum. 

19.* “ Always Intended,” comedy-drama in one act, by Horace 
Wigan. Lyceum. 

20.* “As You Like It,” Shakespeare’s comedy. Shaftesbury 
Theatre. 


In the Provinces, from September 17 to October 17, 1888, 

20. “Manhood,” new domestic drama, by James H. Hewson. 
Gaiety Theatre, Burnley. 

24. ‘“She;or, the Fire of Life,” a mystical play in two parts, 
adapted by John F. Preston from H. Rider Haggard’s 
novel. T.R., Woolwich. 

28. “The Weaker Sex,” comedy in three acts, by Mr. A. W. 
Pinero. T.R., Manchester. 

1. “Forward to the Front,” military, naval, and spectacular 
drama, by George Fawcett Rowe. T.R., Norwich. 

1. “Right’s Right,” drama in four acts, by C. A. Clarke and 
J. O. Stewart. Stratford. 

1. “ Ballyvogan,” drama in four acts, by Arthur Lloyd. Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre, Greenwich. 

4. “Scarlet Sins,” new drama in four acts, by Charles Crozier and 
Percy Milton. Royal Opera House, Wakefield. 
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Oct. 6. “The Binbian Mine,” new romantic drama in three acts, by 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. T.R., Margate. 
es 11. “England and Glory,” new military drama in four acts, by 
Henry Hanson. Gaiety, Walsall. 
- 15. “The Silver Fortune,” new musical comedy-drama in three 
acts, by Wynn Miller and Philip Havard, the music com- 
posed by E. Lawson. Sanger’s Amphitheatre, Ramsgate. 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT THE 
ROYAL COURT THEATRE, 








The whole of the Engines, Boilers, and Electrical Plant 
was supplied and erected by 


SHARP & KENT, 


Engineers and Electricians, 


CONNAUGHT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





Telephone 3125, Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Mrcavout, Lonpon.” 





ESTIMATES AND ALL PARTICULARS FREE. 


CAMPBELL SMITH & CO, 


75, NEWMAN SEREEZ, OXKORD STREET, W., 
Decorators of the Lyceum, Alhambra, Empire, New 
Lyric, Savoy, Grand, Gaiety, Globe, Olympic, and 
Haymarket Theatres ; also Old London Street (I.H.E.), 
Egyptian Hall, Olympia, Grand Hotel, First Avenue 

Hotel, Holborn Restaurant, &c., &c. 


UPHOLSTERY AND STAINED GLASS. 











